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THE ETERNAL CROSS 


ROSS Eternal, sign prophetic 
Of the grace of God to win 
Human life to life immortal ; 


Break o'er earth the spell of sin. 


Cross in Nature, pain and travail, 
Wreckage strown on endless strands ; 
Seers divine its mystic meaning, 


Lo! the age-long symbol stands. 


Cross inlaid on ancient altars, 
Veiled in lambs and victims meek ; 
Priest and prophet tell its story, 
Pledge secure to all who seek. 


Cross of Christ, Love’s power and passion, 
Stooping low to lift our load ; 

Crown our common tasks with sainthood, 
Lead the way to God’s abode. 


Cross, of human life the glory, 
Laid wherever sin meets love, 

Bearing it, up-borne upon it, 
Rise we to Christ’s joy above. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
REV. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, D. D. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 24-30. What I Owe to Christ. 
2 Cor. 8:9; 1 Pet. 2: 21-25. 

It is an interesting, speculative question 
what sort of a world we should have if Christ 
had never been present in its life. This spec- 
ulation has been worked out pleasingly in 
fiction once or twice, notably in the delightful 
Christmas brochure entitled If Christ Had 
not Come, by Rev. J. D. Jones of Bourne- 
mouth, Eng., one of the ablest of the foreign 
delegates to our recent International Council. 
Any man who will stop and think can easily 
discover that, were Christ extracted from the 
world, it would be to hosts of human beings 
a barren and desolate place. We may even 
doubt whether the natural human impulses 
toward goodness, on which the ethical writers 


descant so volubly, would have sufficed to pre- 


vent this whole world from lapsing into dis- 
order and perpetual strife. . 





From the standpoint of the disciple, the first 
answer which suggests itself is our thought of 
God. Arguments there are apart from Christ 
that lead us up to the existence of God, but 
even such splendid contributions to theism as 
John Fiske’s The Idea of God leave us still 
longing for a something a little more positive 
aod personal. But the assumptions behind 
all that Jesus said—most of all Jesus himself 
—answer our hearts’ deepest yearnings to be 
assured of the fact of God’s existence. More 
than that, the witness of Christ reveals to us 
the kind of God in whom we can believe as 
our Creator and our Judge. 





We owe to Jesus our assurance of immortal 
life. Here again arguments can be cited 
growing out of the analogy of the nature of 
the seed, out of the evolution process itself, 
out of the fact that men have always, to a 
greater or less degree, believed in a future 
life. But all these carry no such assurance as 
the words of the Master, “He that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 





We owe to Christ a new conception of our 
duty and the power wherewith to perform it. 
He, as no other, has revealed the glory of the 
common task and daily round. He has broad- 
ened our thought of duty. Best of all, he fur- 
nishes power wherewith to go on doing our 
duty, perhaps a little better today than yes- 
terday. 





God, immortality, duty—these three great 
postulates of Kant to which George Eliot 
clung even when faith grew feeble—are they 
not certified to us and illumined by Jesus 
Christ? Is there any one so fully conscious 
of God, so sure of his hope of another life, so 
wise as to his duty and so strong in the per- 
formance of it that he can dispense with what 
Christ has to give us concerning them ? 





The Christian heart owes its debt to Christ 
for a new stnse of forgiveness and peace with 
God. How our debts increase to him as we 
reflect; and here is a simple test of the depth 
and genuineness of our Christian life. How 
much, after all, do we owe to Christ; could 
we get along without him? How much in 
our thinking, in our feeling, in our actions pro- 
ceeds from him? Face the question frankly. 
Note that the pronoun used is the first person 
singular. 





It appears that English Churchmen do not 
know their Prayer-Book very thoroughly, in 
spite of their reverence for it. The Archbis- 
hop of Canterbury was severely criticised for 
issuing for use a prayer at the accession of 
King Edward. It was used at the accession 
of James II., and has ever since been in the 
Prayer-Book. But the Spectator says a 
clergyman of fifty years’ standing acknowl- 
edges that he didn’t know it was there. 
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THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 


a4 Nelson's Teachers’ Bibles is due to the fact 
that each day they are becoming more widely 
known. Those who examine them are at once 
convinced that they are the best adapted to 
every need of the Bible reader and student. 


have new Helps with 350 Illustrations, Combined 
Concordance and Bible Atlas, which are just 
what Sunday-School Teachers want. These 


Helps are 


prepared and written by leading 


scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible 
this is easily foremost and best.”—/ndepfendent. 


There are styles, prices and bindings to suit everyone. For 
sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of pricc. 


Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 to 41 East 18th Street, New York 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, —- 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY saan, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the — —s the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in. 
herited from the past. Please remit to tue treasurer of 
the state auxiliary oF to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


AN informal reunion of Andover Seminary Alumni of 
Boston and its region is hereby proposed for Monday, 
March 18. It is suggested that they junch in companies 
as may be convenient, on the European plan, at the 
Bellevue, or elsew here, and call afterward prom tly at 
1 o'clock at the Congregational Library for further 
directions, in the hope of spending an hour in fraternal 
conference. 

The yurpose of x — is a loving remembrance 
of Andover, and of course prayer, ‘“‘unuttered or ex- 
pressed,” for her best welfare and for her highest service 
nthe world. It is expected that the faculty will be rep- 
resented The co-operation of all is affectionately in- 
vited and greatly desired. For Committee. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; a temperance 
aw go and boarding Louses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 

ublishes the Sarier’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


(outributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ os 


Notices under this g five lines am 
words to the line), a. er, or cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cenis each per insertion. 











Organist, composer and director, educated in Leip- 
zig and Dresden, seeks correspondence with church 
music committees regarding position in Boston or 
suburbs. Address Organist, care The Congregationaltst. 


Companion. A college graduate (Oberlin, A. B.), 

who has taught school and is now a medical student 
would like a position for the summer as companion anid 
nurse to an invalid gentleman. Will do tutoring in the 
family. Good references. Address “R. E. G.,” care 
The Congregationalist. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, a kind, capable Christian 
woman of quiet domestic tastes, as housekeeper and 
aw ge n an invalid’s family where one servant is 

ept. Must be able and willing to do the housework for 
: 7 ay or two in an emergency, if necessary. A pleas- 
ant, ne home for the right sort of person. _ 
so-called Christian Scientist need apply. Address, 
ing references, W., office of The Congregationalist, Bos 








Bc P-Y<9 SEN For FREE caTaLoouE. 








Use a Camera ? 


Your prints show up finely and never 
discolor in 


WARD’S 


“Puro” Photograph Books 
Price List of 105 styles for the asking. 








Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts ( in Massachusetts 
only) by the BP annmeyas | tons HOME MissioNARY So- 
GIETY, No. Congregeacee House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Gamer. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S + leg + Learned ny ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congres tional House. Office hours 9 to5. An- 
nual members! hip. , 81.00 ; 1ife membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF gy od FOR Fouaas 
Wiegin 1 Congregational House, Bos 

Treasurer Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pasian asing Ag gent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congre ae. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
yp nae B. Child, Home Secreta: 

HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
gtates. evangelist: ¢ and educational, at the South and in 

e West, among the Indians and Ch hinese. Boston —. 
815 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 Salle 
Street. Donations ae be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York Cit y. 

THE Comenina mom ay, CHURCH BUILDING socimey 
—Church = Pars e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., Secr Char es E. Hope, Treasurer. United 
Charities Buil lng. New York; Rev. George A. Hood ly 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven ses Fen 
tional Colleges and Academies in oorenroes states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8S. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used ot for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Bo a, © ., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan. ried Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New igngiand "Japertatentent, Congregational 
House, Boston 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object, is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and oun ay Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bostun. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
te Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E. B. ‘palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct. ; biog Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form ofa jequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Gounell ‘of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State o ae ee {here insert the 
be poguest). to be used for the e of Ministeria) 

Relief, as Bay oo in the reso ations of the National 
Council of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit Sr re in Massachusetts and in other States. 
R 10 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.. President ; Geo. Gould, 


Treasurer 8. Snow, Corresponding § Secretary, Roo 
601 Con, gregational House, Boston. <A Con Sorcgntional 
society devoted to the material, social, moral —_ Ht 


gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be m: 
able te the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. "Gone . 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congreasene 000 Apes member- 
ship $1.00; life mem hip 82 . Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berke ey, Seghecen | St, Boston. 


This little volume was made nr 
CLOSET cause many readers of The Congr 
gationalist insisted that the Closet 
eo Pye Column should be put 
rmanent form convenient 
os r daily use. The book is appreci- 
ated by the general book trade. 
But its lmmed ate success is first of 
all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the takes its name and which has furnished 
the material for its pages. 


pertpara ‘The Congregationalist, >°*ta:s. 
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“ BETTER out than in’’—that humor that you 
notice. To be sure it’s out and all out, take Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla. 


BESIDES containing less sugar and more casein 
(cheese) than mother’s milk, cow’s milk has this 
important difference: its casein is much more dif- 
ficult to digest. Mellin’s Food not only corrects the 
proportions, but modifies the casein and makes it 
more digestible. 


WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston March 25, and April 
$ and 22. Stopover privileges and side trips. 
Chaperon for ladies unaccompanied by escort. Get- 
tysburg, Luray Caverns and Washington, May 17; 
rate, $35. Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


THE annual marked down sale of fine China, 
Glassware and Lamps now in progress at Jones, 
MecDuffee & Stratton’s large warehouse, corner of 
Franklin and Federal Streets, Boston, is being 
largely patronized by intelligent housekeepers. 
They advertise in this issue as an attraction for the 
coming week a large cut in the price of old Blue 
Canton China. 


THE DAY OF THE ANTIQUE#.—The popularity of 
antique furniture has spread to other departments 
of furnishing, and today we have antique upholstery, 
hangings, wallpapers, eaithenware and household 
furnishings of all sorts. The fashion is likely to 
prove a permanent one, and with it has come a 
lowering of price for antique specimens. At the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal street there is an immense stock of antique 
shapes and patterns of furniture for every room in 
the house, and at very inexpensive prices. 


MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’s annual 
spring tours which they have been announcing for 
the last twenty years are always popular. This 
year they are specially attractive and in no way can 
the wonderful sights of the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska and the Yellowstone National Park be seen 
so easily or to better advantage. The date of leav 
ing Boston is April 23 and the several parties are 
to be personally conducted throughout the entire 
journey. Persons can have full details by sending 
for an illustrated descriptive circular to Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington St., Boston, or 25 
Union Sq., New York. 


MARCH AND THE Lion.—Something better than 
the old saw. The saying about the lion and the 
lamb in March often proves false, but there is an- 
other and a better one which is literallytrue. When 
March comes in and finds you taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to purify, enrich and vitalize your blood, you 
may expect, when it goes out, that it will leave you 
free from that tired feeling and with none of the 
boils, pimples and eruptions which manifest them- 
selves because of impure blood in the spring. If 
you have not already begun taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for your spring medicine, we advise you to 
begin today. We assure you it will make you feel 
better all through the coming summer. 


PINEHURST AND SOUTHERN PINES, N. C.—Im- 
proved through Pullman service via Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. The Seaboard Air Line Railway is 
now operating through drawing-room sleeping cars 
from New York to Southern Pines and Washington 
to Pinehurst, N. C. These famous health and 
pleasure resorts are model New England towns 
nestled among the pine-clad sand hills of North 
Carolina, only eighteen hours from New York City. 
The finest and largest hotels in the State, with 
numerous private cottages and first-class boarding 
houses. Every variety of outdoor sports, with the 
finest eighteen hole golf links in the South. Trains 
leave New York, 23d Street Station, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 12.10 A.M. and 12.55 p.M., and Washing- 
ton 8.35 A.M. and 6.55 p.M. For information and 
tickets address Chas. L. Longsdorf, New England 
Passenger Agent, 306 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.; J. C. Horton, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1206 Broadway, New York; W. M. McConnell, 
General Agent, 1434 New York Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C., or R. E. L. Bunch, General Passenger 
Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


LONC LEAF PINE RECION. 
Home Board at Packard Square. 


Take §. A. L. train 31 at —- City and come pou 
without change. Rooms opening together for family 
parties. L. 8S. PACKARD, PINEBLUFF, N. C. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this oftice on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


W. L. GREENE & COMPANY., Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 














Railroads and Excursions 








THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA . 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED" TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., C eveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 


EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS, 5i%th YEAR 
Programmes now ready for a new series of high-class 

















Tours, during Spring and Summer, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Rhine, Holland, France, 
England and Scotland. 


S225 to $820, ageording to Tour. 
Personally conducted, including all expenses. 
North Cape and Russia June 20th 


aos a free. Mention Tour 
IN ENDENT TRAVEL 





wanted. 
TICKETS issued for any 
desired Tour through EUROPE, Etc. 


W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston 


Tel. 3956. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Seven parties berms sn to August. Moderate 
rices. Short tour in August, $225. Our tours 
ve many special and valuable features. Con- 
ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
“ New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 
JULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Under management of Frank C. Clark, New York City. 
Party organized and P y 
Rev. Dr. A. Z. CONRAD, 772 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


#250 and upwards. 
Send to Dr. Conrad for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 














GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, 840, $45 upwards, (lepending on 
steamer. 

Splendid steamer “ Bohemian” (new), 9,500 tons, 
Mareh 19; “Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, April 3; 
“‘ Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, April 10; “ Winifredian” (new), 
10,500 tons, April 17. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A 63-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral 
Route, Biigrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for 3-cent stamp. Circulars describ- 
ing arwich ook of Holland Royal Mail 
Route, only twin screw steamship line from England 
to Continental Europe, free. 
GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


COACHING DAYS IN ENGLAND 


and Tours to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, Ire- 
land, the Rhine, Switzerland and Italy. Eighth Season. 
Four Summer Tours. wot June 27 and ay 10. 
Write fur circulars to HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE 
TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 
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HURCHES considering 
a change of hymn and 
tune books for any 
service, —church, 
chapel or Sunday- 
school, should know 
about The Century Co.’s latest 
; books before deciding on anything. 


IN EXCELSIS (NEW EDITION) FOR 
THE CHURCH SERVICE. 
“As near perfection as we are likely to 
see in our day.” b 


IN EXCELSIS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CHAPEL. ‘ 


> «} examined over 20 samples and con- 
sider this absolutely the best book in ex- § 
istence for the purpose.” 

Unequaled in contents, perfect in man- 
ufacture, low in priée,— books that may 
be used with growing pleasure for years. 
Information and examination copies gladly 
furnished. 


The Century Co., Union Sq., New York. 
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THE DEMAND FOR THE ORICINAL 
MOODY & SANKEY 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


still unabated ; each season 


THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 

ive these universal favorites preference for use in 

*rayer, Revival and other Devotional meetings. 

Nos. 1 to 6, Complete, 739 Hymns with music, small 
type, 75 cents; Words only Editions, 10 to 25 cents. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











the making of 


destructible. 


illustrated treatise. 


NEW YORK 





Favrile Glass 


has a range, depth and brilliancy of 
color found in no other glass, and 
it is therefore the most desirable for 
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on the question of miracles, as are the inferences from the evolution theory. The 
great convictions of the age, moral, spiritual and intellectual, are here summed up 
and their meaning indicated as leading to a restatement of Theology throughout in 
terms of personal relation—a Theology that may accept the scientific spirit of the day 
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Event and Comment 


If the expected twentieth 
century revival has failed 
as yet to materialize to any noticeable 
extent, some compensation is to be found 
in observing other forms of religious ac- 
tivity and successes registered in move- 
ments that look toward the strengthen- 
ing of each denomination and the federa- 
tion of the churches. A gentleman in 
New York, whose work keeps him thor- 
oughly informed in regard to various reli- 
gious movements the country over, proph- 
ecies that accessions to the churches are 
to be larger this spring than ever before. 
He looks upon such efforts as that of our 
own denomination in Greater New York 
and the Methodist ‘‘forward movement” 
throughout the country as indicative of 
the type of Christian activity which is to 
be expected today rather than the sweep- 
ing revival. Certainly it is encouraging 
that the “‘forward movement” of the 
Methodists is expected by good judges to 
result in 300,000 conversions and acces- 
sions to church membership of not less 
than a quarter of a million. The Presby- 
terians, too, are pushing vigorously the 
effort to relieve their churches from debt. 
In the interests of this undertaking an 
enthusiastic meeting of local Presbyte- 
rians was held in Boston last week, at 
which Rey. C. A. Dickey, D. D., who has 
been prominent in leadership, spoke. 
Across the water the twentieth century 
denominational funds are growing. So 
appear on the horizon one sign and an- 
other that tell us that God is still with 
his people. 


Signs of Promise 





Such religious work as is 
mete ote to be done at Buffalo in 

connection with the Pan- 
American Exposition is being arranged 
largely in New York. Only three gen- 
eral religious bodies have planned to meet 
in Buffalo, and one of these is a small 
German Catholic benevolent society. The 
other two are a Bible Study Congress and 
the National Universalist Conference. 
The Study Congress is not to study the 
Bible, but methods for such study. Daily 
meetings in a tent at the exposition en- 
trance are being planned. The scheme 
includes morning prayer meetings, after- 
noon instructions and evening vespers, at 
which preachers of note in all religious 
bodies are to be heard. Exposition offi- 
cials have given this plan their counte- 
nance. The Buffalo Y. M. C. A. will offer 
special hospitality to visiting members of 
the organization, and is ready to aid them 
in securing hotel or boarding house ac- 
commodations. A great exposition pre- 
sents peculiar problems to the Christian 
worker, while at the same time it fur- 
nishes a field that often repays diligent 


effort. What Mr. Moody and other lead- 
ers accomplished in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the Columbian Exposition of 
1893, through meetings near the grounds 
and in the heart of the city, may well be 
recalled as inspiration to those under- 
taking religious work at the Pan-Ameri- 
can. 


Among the notable 
religious conventions 
of this spring the 
third annual congress of the Disciples of 
Christ in the United States at Lexington, 
Ky., March 26-28, will rank high as an in- 
tellectual clearing house, in which the 
freest expression of opinion is cordially 
invited. The congress is a voluntary as- 
sembly of thinking men, who do not legis- 
late or even call for any formal expres- 
sion of opinion. The following principal 
topics show the scope of discussion: Is 
the Doctrine of Evolution Compatible 
with the Christian Faith? Evolution and 
the Doctrine of Redemption, The Psychol- 
ogy of Religious Experience, The Twenti- 
eth Century City, Woman in the Club and 
the Church, Readjustments to New So- 
cial Conditions. The Disciples, like the 
Congregationalists, are free from author- 
itative creedal bonds, and therefore enjoy 
a broad latitude in matters of opinion. 


The Coming Congress 
of the Disciples 


Ministers who lead 
public worship in dif- 
ferent churches find themselves unable to 
say what order is followed among Congre- 
gationalists except that in each church it 
is unlike thatof any other. We think this 
is equally true of Baptists and of some 
other denominations. It would add to 
the impressiveness and helpfulness of 
worship if occasional attendants knew in 
what parts they were expected to join 
audibly and when to sit or stand. -The 
minister on exchange has to keep a vigi- 
lant eye on the written or printed direc- 
tions, or he is likely to be embarrassed by 
finding that he has crowded out an anthem 
by a Scripture reading or begun a prayer 
where a hymn was expected. We suggest 
that an order of service prepared after 
study of those used in different churches 
would be acceptable to many. It might 
include the Apostles’ Creed and perhaps 
one or more prayers made precious by 
long use, to be said by the congregation. 
And if the Amens could be uttered by the 
worshipers they would thus make all the 
prayers more peculiarly their own peti- 
tions. We hope the National Councjl 
next October will appoint a committee to 
prepare such an order and present it to 
the churches. Of course it would not be 
binding on any and the extent of its adop- 


The Order of Service 


tion would depend on its fitness and excel- 
lence. But many, we are sure, would 
welcome greater uniformity if it could 
wisely be brought about. 


We were struck by the remark 
of a pastor not long ago to the 
effect that his great problem 
was to raise up a new set of givers. For 
years he had been relying chiefly upon 
the contributions of men well advanced 
in life, who, one by one, were passing 
away. His church had habituated itself 
to look upon these pillars as the main fi- 
nancial stay, when, as a matter of fact, a 
good many of the members in middle life 
and in young manhood were capable of 
rendering valuable financial help. It is 
doubtful if in many places the pace of 
giving, stay-by men of the Ezra Farns- 
worth and Alpheus Hardy type is main- 
tained by the younger generation. There 
are, it is true, many generous givers 
among our younger business men, and we 
could cite not a few instances where sons 
are following nobly in the footsteps of 
their fathers, but there should be more 
such men and high ideals of responsibil- 
ity in this matter should be inculcated by 
the pulpit. 


A: New Set 
of Givers 


The ten days’ mission 
in the provinces opened 
Saturday evening, Feb. 
21. The interest shown in most of the 
cities was greater than it had been in 
London. Preparation for the meetings 
has been going on for months and per- 
sonal invitations have been carried in 
many places to every house. There were 
crowded assemblies at Portsmouth, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Halifax and many 
other cities. London was almost deserted 
by its ministers, who were engaged in 
conducting services throughout the coun- 
try. The work has been too great for 
several of those most relied on. When 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes opened the mis- 
sion at Manchester, it was announced 
that Dr. Rendel Harris, who was to act 
as his associate, was too ill to be present. 
After the first Sunday’s services, which 
were very successful, Mr. Hughes broke 
down, and is likely to be unable to do any 
further work for some time. Dr. R. F. 
Horton is also suffering from overwork. 
Various unusual features of a revival are 
being employed. At.Newcastle a proces- 
sion of 2,000 persons marched through the 
streets on Saturday evening. At Armley 
the mission was opened with a torchlight 
procession marching to the music of San- 
key’s hymns. At several centers magic 
lanterns flashed out invitations with the 
names of preachers. Women visited 


The English Mission 
in the Cities 
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liquor saloons, theaters and music halls 
and invited those present to attend the 
meetings. At Manchester a great gath- 
ering was held of students from all the 
theological colleges. Railway men, busi- 
ness and working men were addressed 
daily at the dinner hour. Children’s 
meetings are a notable feature in some 
places. The provincial cities of England 
are being deeply moved by the preaching 
of the gospel. 


Professors and students in 
theological colleges are 
awakened to the impor- 
tance of direct efforts for the conver- 
sion of souls. Multitudes of laymen and 
women have become interested in house 
to house visitation, and feel a new re- 
sponsibility for persuading their neigh- 
bors to become disciples of Christ. A 
nobler spiritual atmosphere is manifest 
in many Christian homes, which will lead 
young men in larger numbers to conse- 
crate themselves to the ministry and to 
foreign missions. It is also leading fam- 
ilies to try their daily affairs by the touch- 
stane of the will of God, and bringing 
them into closer fellowship for service in 
the churches. Pastors are discovering in 
themselves power as evangelists and are 
preaching more persuasively to the un- 
converted, as well as seeking them for 
personal conversation. The spirit of the 
lay workers is fraternal, and no efforts 
are made to persuade people to choose 
one denomination rather than another. 
Direct efforts are put forth to condemn 
intemperance, gambling, dishonesty, im- 
purity and all other vices, and to create 
new life through faith in Jesus Christ 
and love to him. The appeal is uttered 
in hundreds of earnest voices, ‘‘O people 
of England, come and live in the light of 
the Lord.” And assurances are already 
given that such response will be made as 
will lift the nation nearer to God. 


Some Results of 
the Mission 


There are two elements 
in our humility, the rec- 
ognition of our weakness and our sin, 
and a voluntary lowliness that puts the 
service of God and the claims of others 
before our own desires and dignity. The 
first is simple justice before God and 
duty to ourselves. ‘‘He that hideth his 
sins’’—not from God, for that is impossi- 
ble, but from himself—‘‘shall not pros- 
per.”’ Proud reluctance to face the iney- 
itable humiliation which must come of a 
just view of self stands in the way of 
spiritual progress and delight in God for 
many a Christian. Until he sees himself 
as God sees him, he can never make the 
right start on the upward way. Neither 
of these forms of humility is inconsistent 
with a true dignity and self-respect, for 
these rest ultimately with the child of 


Two-fold Humility 


God upon his relation to his Father. 


God’s children need no higher title, and 
could find none, if they did. The child’s 
confession followed by the Father’s par- 
don never hurts the child’s true dignity. 
And to be conscioys of the child’s place 
in a loving Father’s heart, and to be 
trusted with his work and honor, is no in- 
centive to a foolish pride. ‘In all lowli- 
ness and meekness ’’—that is the very se- 
cret of the Christlike life, which is the 
life of joy and power and honorable self- 
respect. 


PP EARL ER This benign face be- 
eae nites” longs to Lord Strath- 

cona, lord high com- 
missioner for Canada in London since 
1896, who next June will join the army of 
delegates from all parts of the world con- 
vening in Boston at the call of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Convention. Of excel- 
lent stock, born and educated in Scot- 
land, his field of public activities has been 
chiefly in Great Britain’s possessions in 
North America. He entered the Hud- 
son Bay Co.’s services at an early age; 
he was a member of the Dominion Par- 
liament for a number of years and held 
numerous important civic offices, as well 





as important business positions. His 
connection with the Y. M. C. A. move- 
ment has been something more than per- 
functory. Besides the financial aid ren- 
dered to the Montreal Association as a 
regular subscriber, and particulaily in 
connection with the erection of its new 
building, “Lord Strathcona has been an 
active sympathizer with allitswork. He 
is a member of St. Paul’s Church, but his 
broad sympathies have led him to lend 
assistance to many Christian enterprises. 
He will certainly be one of the most not- 
able figures on the platform at the com- 
ing Jubilee Convention. We are glad in 
this connection to be able to announce 
that President McKinley expects to be 
present unless official duties prevent. 


The official organ of 
ag Se v8 peas the Holy Synod of 

the Greek Orthodox 
Church published last week the text of 
the decree excommunicating Count Leo 
Tolstoi from the church of his fathers. 
This decree was announced some months 
ago. Tolstoi’s teachings are described as 
“anti-Christian and anti-ecclesiastical.” 
Preservation of the peace ot the church, 
solicitude for the church’s children, a de- 
sire to guard them from being led into 
corruption and to save those who already 
have been led astray are given as reasons 
for the decree. Tolstoi having resisted 
all attempts to dissaude him from open 
revolt from the church, the church de- 
crees that it no longer regards Count 
Tolstoi as a member of the church, and 
must. adhere to this view so long as he is 
unrepentant and unreconciled. His apos- 
tasy therefore is recorded, and prayers 
for his restoration are added. The prac- 
tical effect of this will be that if Count 
Tolstoi dies excommunicate he will be 
buried without priestly offices, and no 
requiem masses for the repose of his soul 
will be said. As Prince Kropotkin, the 
eminent Russian now in this country, 
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said in our interview with him, published 
last week, Tolstoi will care little for 
this. He long ago ceased to have regard 
for or fear of metropolitans and bishops 
and their ecclesiastical decrees. Prince 
Kropotkin, in an address given last Sun. 
day, predicted that Tolstoi would not be 
content to remain silent under this de. 
cree, but would prepare a vigorous reply, 
based on his knowledge of church history 
and the Bible. If he assumes a combat. 
ive rather than a passive attitude, he may 
live to see the day when he will suffer 
imprisonment for his heresies—religious 
and social. Much has been allowed him 
which a man less respected throughout 
Christendom would have had to pay the 
penalty for long ago. 


The large majority of na- 
Chinese Converts tive Christians remained 
Who Recanted ‘ : 

true to their confession 
of Christ during the recent terrible per- 
secutionin China. Thousands died rather 
than renounce their faith. Their testi- 
mony has immensely increased the re. 
spect of the world for the Chinese, and 
for the work of Christian missions. But 
what shall be done with those converts 
who renounced their faith? This grave 
problem faces the missionaries as they 
return to their fields; and it is sure to 
press heavily on the native churches. 
For those who failed to witness for Christ 
under trial did what they could to destroy 
the power of Christianity and faith in 
humanity as well. If all or the most of 
the converts had done as they did, what 
heart would be left in the churches to 
win others into the kingdom of God? 
And if Christians should now receive 
them again into fellowship, what opinion 
would go abroad of their estimate of the 
value of their faith? Two of the mis- 
sions in Shantung, where the persecution 
of Christians was fiercest, have resolved 
carefully to investigate each case, to deal 
with tenderness rather than severity 
with those who recanted, to recommend 
that those who have signed recantations 
under official pressure formally with- 
draw their names from such documents, 
that those who show no repentance be 
disciplined by suspension and if neces- 
sary by excommunication, and to make 
special efforts to instruct the Chinese as 
to the nature of recantation, the neces- 
sity of repentance and the justice of the 
discipline to be administered. This is 
one of the problems which call for ear- 
nest prayer on the part of Christians at 
home in behalf of brethren who need spe- 
cial guidance under conditions hardly less 
critical than those when the revolution 
was in progress. 


There are differences of 
opinion regarding some 
proposed changes in methods of dealing 
with crime, but there is an entire agree- 
ment, even among the most conservative, 
in relation to the establishment of an in- 
termediate industrial school in Massachu- 
setts for boys between fifteen and eight- 
een years of age. If a boy who has 
passed his fifteenth birthday is to be pun- 
ished by imprisonment now, he must be 
confined with adults. It is not necessary 
to know much about prisons to realize 
that this is certain to produce evil results 
in a certain number of cases. If one has 


A Pressing Need 
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doubts about it let him think of any half- 
dozen boys of his acquaintance, fifteen or 
sixteen years old, and ask himself whether 
he thinks they would be improved by im- 
prisoning them in an institution in which 
the great majority of the,inmates were 
full-grown men. A pamphlet issued by 
the Massachusetts Prison Association 
contains scores of opinions of judges and 
police officials, urging the establishment 
of this intermediate school. The legis- 
lature should respond to this pressing de- 
mand for its creation. 


Utah’s legislature last 
A ee week, at Mormon dicta- 
ee tion, passed a law grant- 
ing immunity from prosecution, except 
under United States statute, to all persons 
livingin polygamy. All responsibility for 
prosecuting polygamy in the state now 
falls upon Federal officials. Thus does 
the state repudiate its pledge given when 
it sought statehood. Apparently the na- 
tion will have to rise again. 


The United States Treasury 
Slavery, Does Department has not been a 
It Still Exist : ‘ 

moment premature in begin- 
ning the investigation just ordered of the 
exact state of affairs in San Francisco 
relative to the virtual slavery of Chinese 
girls brought from the Orient for evil 
purposes. The Grand Jury of Anderson 
County, S. C., brought in a report last 
week of its investigation of the condition 
of the convicts—chiefly Negroes—who 
had been leased by the state to planters, 
and had practically passed into involun- 
tary servitude. The Grand Jury, not 
content with the statement of the awful 
facts discovered as to illegal arrests and 
imprisonment, cruel whippings, kidnap- 
ping of Negroes from Georgia, etc., 
brought charges against three of the lead- 
ing planters of the county, two of whom 
will be tried soon by the courts. The 
third planter dropped dead when he heard 
of the Grand Jury’s finding. Not only 
have the state’s convicts been thus abom- 
inably treated, but other Negroes in the 
county at large have been inveigled by a 
contract system of labor into the coils of 
the selfish, grasping planters, and the 
Grand Jury’s report has caused a shaking 
of dry bones throughout the county, for 
many so-called contracts are practically 
nullified by the jury’s recommendations 
and action. Judge Bennett says that all 
illegal contracts will be declared void, 
and justice done to the illiterate, abused 
blacks. The revelations relative to con- 
ditions in Anderson County should lead 
to a thorough investigation of the state 
of affairs in other counties, and it cer- 
tainly ought to bring about a reform of 
the state’s penological system. It is too 
late in the world’s history for any state 
which pretends to be civilized and Chris- 
tian in the main to cling to the system 
of leasing convicts, or of confining them 
in stockades, 


There is great disappointment 
hg. among temperance people in 

Canada because the prohibi- 
tory measure in Manitoba has been de- 
clared unconstitutional. After the pleb- 
iscite some three years ago it was felt 
that prohibition must be fought on pro- 
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vincial lines. The decision in Manitoba 
therefore is unfavorable to the other prov- 
inces, and it is doubtful if an appeal to 
a higher court will change the result. 
There is, however, no lessening of tem- 
perance activity. At the annual meeting 
of: the Dominion Alliance in Montreal 
last week, with Mr. J. R. Dougall of The 
Witness in the chair, several matters of a 
practical nature were advanced. Among 
these were the temperance education of 
young people, temperance habits and the 
revival of the Scott Act, a measure of 
local option which prohibited the sale of 
liquor except in quantities of five gallons. 
It was felt that this measure had not re- 
ceived a fair trial, and the government 
will be asked to legislate for its better 
observance. 


Latest reports from 
Havana indicate that 
the delegates to the Cuban Constitutional 
Convention are taking a sober view of the 
situation; that they will not adjourn in a 
pet, as had been feared; and that the out- 
look for an understanding in substantial 
agreement with the terms formulated by 
Congress is brighter than a week ago. 
The decision of the United States to abol- 
ish the export duty on tobacco will di- 
minish the Cuban customs revenue about 
$1,000,000 a year, and yet, despite this, the 
outlook for sufficient insular revenue is 
bright. The decision will aid the Cuban 
planters. 


The Cuban Situation 


The temporary ebullition of 
feeling against the superin- 
tendent of schools in San Juan last week 
should not be charged against the repre- 
sentative Porto Ricans. It arose among 
the excitable, illiterate hangers-on of the 
streets and among a few imaginative, im- 
pulsive parents who thought they foresaw 
brutal tyranny because, forsooth, the 
American educator ventured to discipline 
mildly anative pupil. The letter in the cur- 
rent Nation, describing the acts of the first 
session of the legislative council of the 
island, on the whole is encouraging, for 
it shows that the legislators (native) are 
more conservative than had been gener- 
ally supposed in this country, and that 
consequently there has been less need of 
pressure from the executive and less use 
of the veto power. 


In Porto Rico 


The last reports of the 
Taft Commission in the 
Philippines are encouraging in their de- 
scriptions of the amicable attitude of the 
natives and the rapidity with which 
civil government in provinces and cities 
is being set up under American author- 
ity. Ere long a new tariff law will be 
promulgated which will increase the com- 
mercial activity of the islands. 


In the Philippines 


Negotiations be- 
tween General 
Kitchener of the British army and General 
Botha, one of the Boer commanders, are 
proceeding, and the outlook for the capit- 
ulation of at least a part of the Boer 
forces is bright. General De Wet and 
Mr. Steyn are expressly exempted from 
the general amnesty which Great Britain 
offers to the Boers. Discussion of re- 
sponsibility for the breakdown of the 
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British army system during the earlier 
stages of the war was heard in the House 
of Lords last week, Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Lansdowne indulging in personal 
recrimination as well as in reflections on 
each other’s fitness for the positions 
which they held at the opening of the 
war as commander-in-chief of the army 
and as secretary of state for war. Lord 
Wolseley contended that it was useless 
for any commander of the army to en- 
deavor to put the army in shape with the 
present divided state of responsibility 
and civilian control. Lord Lansdowne in 
reply pointed out how defective Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion had proved on purely 
technical, professional aspects of the sit- 
uation in South Africa. The present sec- 
retary of state for war, Mr. Broderick, 
later in the week brought in proposals 
for the reform of the army administra- 
tion, which will be the bone of contention 
in Parliament for some time to come. 


Most military critics thus 
far who have expressed 
an opinion on the plan 
condemn it as paltering and inadequate. 
The truth is that the Ministry, notwith- 
standing the appalling evidence at hand 
of what results from belated methods 
and antique ideals of administration, dare 
not recommend what they know should 
be done. The country is not ready for 
universal military service, and for the 
taxation necessary to thoroughly rehabil- 
itate the army. Lord Roberts also lacks 
the firmness and heartlessness necessary 
to weed out the men with “ pull” of vari- 
ous sorts. If Mr. Chamberlain were in 
Mr. Broderick’s place and General Kitch- 
ener in Lord Roberts’s place, the needed 
purgation might follow. 


Criticism of the 
Proposed Reforms 


The disgraceful scene in the 
Great Britain touse of Commons last week 
and Ireland > 

grew out of an unfair attempt 
of the Ministry, led by Mr. Balfour, to 
cloture a vote on an appropriation bill 
involving expenditures in Ireland as well 
as Scotland and England, the pledge to 
the Irish members that debate would be 
allowed being broken. This action by the 
Ministry, while indefensible, was hardly 
best rebuked by the course chosen by the 
Irish members of Parliament, who refused 
to participate in the division, refused to 
obey the sergeant-at-arms and in the case 
of the most belligerent ultimately were 
taken out by force, constables and police 
invading the floor of the House to execute 
the Speaker’s commands. The Ministry 
immediately utilized the incident to create 
sentiment favoring drastic new rules 
which have been passed, under which the 
recalcitrant members are suspended for 
the session and future rebels against the 
Speaker’s authority are made amenable 
to a like penalty. Whether the fracas 
would have occurred had Messrs. Dillon 
or Redmond been in the House and lead- 
ing the revolt is an open question. They 
might have avoided so flagrant a breach 
of order. But they and their colleagues 
are in for a campaign of obstruction at 
every turn, and the Scotch and English 
electors and their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives are not to be left ignorant for 
a day of the fact that Ireland is stili ina 
far from amiable mood. 
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As was to be ex- 
pected Great Brit- 
ain refuses to ac- 
cept the amendments to the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty relative to the Nicaragua ca- 
nal adopted by the Senate at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The treaty expired 
March 4, and the reply just made by 
Great Britain, therefore, is valuable 
solely as indicating the position of that 
Power. Great Britain, as we think justly, 
resents the disposition of Congress to 
abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with- 
out assent by Great Britain in the course 
of ordinary diplomatic negotiation. Presi- 
dent McKinley and Sécretary Hay had 
negotiated a treaty conforming to this 
more courteous and proper method of 
dealing with the matter. The late Sena- 
tor Davis of Minnesota and Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts led a revolt 
from the Administration policy, and 
brought on this courteous, but decided, re- 
jection. 


Great Britain Rejects 
the Senate’s Amendments 


This truth is being borne in 
on the Ministry and the non- 
Irish from a quarter hitherto pacific. 
The Protestant tenantry of Ulster, under 
the leadership of T. W. Russell, who 
until quite recently held a place in a 
unionist ministry, who formerly was a 
vigorous anti-home ruler, and one who 
helped draft the Land Act of 1896, are 
now aroused against: the landlords and 
the present legislation, which plays into 
their hands; and are serving notice on the 
government that the Irish are now united, 
Protestant and Catholic, the south of 
Ireland men and the north of Ireland 
men. 


United Ireland 


Russia in explicit terms 
has stated to the Powers 
that her stay in Man- 
churia is temporary, and that any de- 
mands she may be making now upon 
China have for their object only such 
protection of her rights as such tempo- 
rary trusteeship in the name of civiliza- 
tion makes imperative. But at Tokio, 
London, Berlin and Washington such 
statements by Russia are discounted. 
Yet no one Power or no combination of 
Powers, as yet, has dared to intimate to 
Russia that her word is distrusted or that 
the persistence of Russian authority over 
Manchuria will be made the occasion for 
a display of force against Russia. Until 
the Powers are so minded Russia is free 
to do as she pleases in Manchuria and 
northern Asia, for nothing less than for- 
cible opposition will stay the execution 
of a long-cherished and natural policy. 
The United States certainly will not go 
to war with Russia over the matter, inju- 
rious as we may think the absorption to 
be to the future prospects of our traders, 
or contrary to our policy of the ‘‘open 
door” and the preservation of China’s 
autonomy. Great Britain is in no posi- 
tion to assert her opinion, and Germany 
at heart is coveting a chance to seize ter- 
ritory for herself. Japan, most con- 
cerned of all the Powers, dares not op- 
pose alone, and so long as Korea is left 
untouched will not seek a conflict. 


Manchuria, 
Who Shall Have It 


Affairs in Peking are 
complicated necessa- 
rily by the dispute between the Powers 
and Russia over Manchuria. Negotia- 


The Chinese Situation 
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tions cannot proceed rapidly on general 
lines until China knows whether she has 
virtual partition to expect or not. The 
United States is steadily working for a 
reasonable indemnity demand, and in 
case she fails to keep the total demand 
within a reasonable sum and in case the 
larger demands make China hesitate, 
then she will ask that the whole matter 
of indemnity be referred to the tribunal 
at the Hague, which awaits its first case, 
and could begin its career no more wor- 
thily than by passing upon the claims of 
the jealous, greedy Powers. Li Hung 
Chang submitted to Count Waldersee last 
week certain requests respecting the fu- 
ture conduct of the allies, among them a re- 
quest that native Christians “‘be prevented 
from making extortionate claims, which 
the missionaries often help to enforce.” 
Count Waldersee replied that under cer- 
tain conditions no more punitive expedi- 
tions would be sent forth; that local au- 
thorities would be used as much as possi- 
ble in detecting and punishing guilty Chi- 
nese; and that indemnities to native 
Christians or missionaries will be settled 
in the future by agreement of the diplo- 
mats. 


General Chaffee, who 
with a few of our 
troops remains in Peking, is using his in- 
fluence for the lenient treatment of the 
Boxers under arrest, and he has set up a 
court in the quarter of the city which our 
troops are responsible for, in which the 
judge is a Chinaman of repute and jus: 
tice is administered in accord with Chi- 
nese code. Congress at its last session 
appropriated money with which to pur- 
chase land for the United States legation’s 
extension of territory. In several of the 
provinces the governors have issued proc- 
lamations annulling the decrees ordering 
natives to recant Christianity which were 
issued lastsummer. Other governors have 
issued proclamations warning against 
molestation of missionaries or converts. 
Outside of Peking the outlook for the 
foreigner in China is brighter than it is 
at the whilom capital. 


The American Attitude 





A Creedal Church Without a 
Creed 


This is the phrase by which, at a meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Union in New 
York March 4, the president of Auburn 
Theological Seminary described thechurch 
in which he is an eminent teacher. He 
meant that the church has practically 
been compelled to surrender its creed 
and is unwilling to formulate a new one. 
Three addresses were given at this meet- 
ing: the first by Prof. John De Witt of 
Princeton, defending the Westminster 
Confession as it is; the second by Pres. 
G. B. Stewart of Auburn, demanding a 
new creed; and the third by Prof. Her- 
rick Johnson pleading for a supplemental 
restatement. The Evangelist publishes 
these able addresses in a pamphlet, and 
we advise those interested in creed dis- 
cussion to read them. 

Taken together they constitute an irref- 
ragable argument for the necessity of 
new doctrinal standards for the Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. DeWitt furnishes an 
illustration of a strong mind clinging to 
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venerated forms in the effort to make 
them express present beliefs, but his 
paper is, in fact, only an appeal for de. 
lay because Presbyterians are not now 
agreed as to what they believe. Dr. 
Stewart sums up the indictment against 
the Westminster Confession by saying: 


The confessional philosophy is not the 
philosophy that informs the present theology. 
The science with which it is familiar is so 
antiquated as to be incredible. The theolog- 
ical terminology in vogue when the Westmin- 
ster Assembly met, and which it freely used, 
is an unknown tongue today, except in theo- 
logical seminaries where it is needed to un- 
fold the Confession. 


Dr. Stewart declares that it is essential 
disloyalty to the truth, and little short of 
a crime, for the church to offer to our 
generation a creed so far removed from 
modern thought and its expression. 

Dr. Johnson points to the chief unfit- 
ness of the creed by saying that it con- 
tains no expression of the doctrine and 
duty of giving the gospel to the world: 
that across it ‘‘could justly be written, 
The Gospel for the Elect Only.’”’ That is 
sufficient evidence that it misrepresents 
the church of the twentieth century. 
But Dr. Johnson places his emphasis on 
what the creed omits, and sums up his 
indictment in these words: 


There are three great truths of Scripture 
that are among the peculiar glories of the 
gospel of the Son of God—God’s love for a lost 
world, Christ’s compassion for a lost world 
and the gospel universals for a lost world. 


If these are not in the Scripture, nothing is . 


in the Scripture. If these are not a part of 
the good news we are commissioned of God 
to tell, then there is no good news to tell. 
But they are not in our Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith—not one of them. 

These three representative theologians 
would not admit that they agree on the ne- 
cessity of a new creed for the church whose 
ministers they are training. But this is 
the aggregate impression of their ad- 
dresses. Dr. DeWitt acknowledges that 
the church is moving away from its pres- 
ent standards, that ‘‘as a church we are 
much more seriously divided in senti- 
ment than we were a decade since.” His 
reason for not letting go the old creed is 
that a satisfactory new one is not yet 
formulated. But his argument against 
any attempt to formulate one, in face of 
conditions he admits, falls to the ground. 
Dr. Johnson’s plea for a supplementary 
statement rests as much on the necessity 
for the explanation of what the creed 
misstates as for what it omits. His pro- 
posal, if adopted, would result in a creed 
contradicting itself. Dr. Stewart’s posi- 
tion is the only one on which reasonable 
disciples of Christ can come to an agree- 
ment. The present situation is, as he 
says, “A creedal church without acreed.” 
He states the crucial fact which will have 
to be learned by futile experiment—‘“‘ The 
old wineskins will not hold the new wine.” 





In bringing to a close the series of Wednes- 
day evening vesper services at Brown Uni- 
versity, President Faunce remarked upon 
their great success. He had hoped that in 
time such services would become an essential 
part of the university life, but the apprecia- 
tion shown had exceeded all his hopes. All 
the preachers have had crowded houses and 
been heard with the deepest interest. The 
only disappointment was caused by the inabil- 
ity of Dr. George A. Gordon to preach; but 
Dr, Alexander McKenzie was substituted. 
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The next week Dr. E. W. Donald preached 
on some problems of unbelief. The conclud- 
ing sermon was by President Faunce. A 
similar series of vesper services will doubt- 
less be given at Brown next year. 





A Present Day Polity 


Certain facts, and recent declarations 
of officials of the American Unitarian 
Association have stirred Rev. John Cuck- 
son, now of Plymouth, but until quite 
recently of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, to protest against ‘‘a personal 
Episcopalianism, to which Episcopalians 
would not submit for a week.” He calls 
for the readjustment of the polity of the 
Unitarian fold in the direction of ‘‘safe- 
guarding the dignity of an accredited 
minister and the democratic Christianity 
which is the only Christianity worth the 
name.” Inasmuch as the tendency which 
Mr. Cuckson condemns is by no means 
confined to the Congregational body to 
which he belongs, but also is known of 
Trinitarian Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, it will be well to watch the outcome 
of his protest. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
University, historian and essayist, points 
out in the March Atlantic that while 
democratic principles abide, democratic 
forms of government must inevitably 
change if democracies are to prove effi- 
cient forms of political government. 
This is just as true of church polity. 
With a complex twentieth century social 
structure it is folly to expect the Inde- 
pendent principle to use the same ma- 
chinery for making its principle effect- 
ive which it used in the seventeenth cen- 
tury with success, and even so recently as 
the early half of the nineteenth century. 

Principles abide but forms change. 
The old test of state constitutions and 
church polity was an arbitrary, mechani- 
cal, static one, heterogeneity being looked 
upon as from the devil. Today’s test is a 
natural, dynamic one, variations being dis- 
cerned as evidence of emerging higher 
forms of life. The democratic principle 
finds various expressions in the organic 
law of the British empire’s several politi- 
cal units. Episcopacy, whether Anglican 
or Roman, in the United States is quite 
a different type from Episcopacy in Eng- 
land or in South America. So Congrega- 
tionalism in the pioneer stages of states 
or sections is quite a different thing from 
Congregationalism in long settled por- 
tions of the nation. Massachusetts will 
not tolerate what Montana for the time 
may need. 

If the Unitarians and Universalists in 
this country, and our English Congrega- 
tionalist brethren, have at last found out, 
somewhat later than we, that the stark- 
naked type of Independency will not con- 
serve the extension of a democratic type 
of religion today as well as a type which 
puts on a few clothes of authority, then 
we are glad. 

Democratized Episcopacy just now is 
flaunting its banners in our faces and 
Claiming that sooner or later—an early 
date is named—the heritage of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans will become its right- 
ful possession. Our National Council, 
state associations and local conferences 
would do well to consider whether this 
not to be despised rival—Protestant and 
Catholic—can be effectively met by any- 
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thing less than an episcopized or pres- 
byterianized democracy, the measure of 
each element of the compound to be de- 
termined solely on the grounds of pro- 
moting the church’s efficiency in pro- 
claiming and living the gospel. This 
need not,.should not, lessen one iota the 
independence of the local church in mat- 
ters of doctrine and the administration of 
local affairs ; but would it not aid much 
in conserving and extending the educa- 
tional, philanthropic and missionary work 
of our churches, and as well better the 
status of the ministry ? 


Some Anarchist Blunders 


Prince Kropotkin, a Russian exile who 
lives in London and is now lecturing in 
Boston on Russian Literature, is theoret- 
ically an avowed Anarchist, and is con- 
ceded to be a representative man and one 
of the most enlightened of those who 
hold his beliefs. His views, therefore, 
are of some public interest. If they are 
correct in a report of a recent interview 
with him, the defects of some of them 
are obvious. For instance, he is quoted 
as having said, ‘‘I do not believe in the 
concentration of power. Absolute home 
rule for towns and villages is what I be- 
lieve in.” And again, ‘‘I do not believe 
in state education. . . . Education should 
be thrown upon the local government, in- 
stead of the central government.” Last 
Sunday evening he addressed a large 
audience at Paine Memorial Hall on 
Anarchism, Its Philosophy and Ideal in 
which he reiterated these with other 
similar ideas. 

A moment’s reflection should be sufli- 
cient to show the impracticability of such 
theories. Absolute home rule for towns 
and villages is proper and desirable, so 
far as merely local affairs are concerned. 
But every town, and even every village, 
has wider, and often more important, re- 
lations, in regard to which union of effort 
and centralization of authority are neces- 
sary for economy and success. If all the 
towns and villages in any given county 
were to be absolutely independent, how 
long would public roads and bridges over 
large streams, for example, remain in 
good condition? There are county inter- 
ests also which can be promoted properly 
only by an authority controlling more 
than any one county, and even such large 
communities as our separate states long 
ago found it inevitable to combine into an 
organized nation. 

The same principle applies to education. 
The public welfare demands that all citi- 
zens have an equal opportunity to be edu- 
cated, and to receive a similar quality 
and amount of education, at any rate up 
to a certain point. But this is impossi- 
ble, as ample experience has proved, 
where control of the matter is left to 
each locality byitself. Some are indiffer- 
ent and need to be stimulated, or even 
compelled, to do their duty by their chil- 
dren. Others are too poor and need help. 
Others are unaware of the best methods 
and need information. If the most en- 
lightened, progressive radicalism has 
nothing better than the old darkness of 
these theories to offer the world, it will 
make no more headway with its brains 
than it has made thus far by the use of 
force. It is out of date. 
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The Meaning of Deliverance 
from Sin 


We naturally assume first that deliver- 
ance from sin means deliverance from 
specific sin. We look for emancipation 
from the power of the temptations to be 
shiftless, ill-tempered or dishonest. We 
are right in this expectation, so far as it 
goes. But it is by no means as compre- 
hensive as it might be. When we take 
our Heavenly Father at his word and de- 
vote ourselves to his service, it is true 
that he takes us at our word and strength- 
ens us by his Holy Spirit so that we are 
enabled to overcome the temptations to 
particular sins before which we used to 
fall. It is also true that, in spite of our 
many lapses, successful resistance of 
evil gradually becomes more and more 
frequent, and often we become able to 
say truly that this or that sin has been 
entirely reformed. 

But deliverance of sin, in the divine 
mercy, means more. Often it means es- 
cape from the consequences of sin. Some- 
times this is impossible. Some habit of 
self-indulgence may have so far unbal- 
anced the nervous system that restora- 
tion to a sound physical state in this life 
has become impossible, even after the in- 
dulgence has been abandoned finally. 
Yet even in such cases the physical con- 
sequences of wrong-doing usually are: 
ameliorated, are less severe than other- 
wise they would have been. And the 
moral consequences, the consciousness of 
continued guilt, the loss of self-respect 
and the respect and confidence of others, 
and the dread of whatever penalty for 
sin the future may have in store—these 
no longer distress or alarm the conse- 
crated man, in spite of the painful mem- 
ories and the gloomy knowledge of evil 
which have become parts of his experi- 
ence and cannot be wholly erased from 
his consciousness. 

Deliverance from sin means the trans- 
formation of life, the awakening or re- 
newal of holy purpose, the control of 
pure, high, noble motive. The Scriptures 
express the fact felicitously when they 
speak of the converted person as a new 
man. He seems so to himself. He ap- 
pears so to others. Life takes on a new 
and brighter aspect. He makes a fresh 
beginning and goes forth in a new spirit 
along the path of daily duty, which, how- 
ever familiar, has become new all at once 
in its appearance, its opportunities and 
its responsibilities. He feels that he 
never before understood aright what it 
means to be one of God’s children and 
active in God’s world. 

Deliverance from sin has not placed 
him where sin cannot assail him, but has 
given him such additional power of re- 
sistance and victory that he no longer 
feels helpless before it. He knows what 
it is to be saved. 





We alluded not long ago to the poets emerg- 
ing here and there in Congregational manses 
throughout the country, and behold, one of 
the patriarchs of the Vermont pulpit—in rank, 
not in age, we mean—has joined the army of 
ministerial bards. -We are glad to print on 
our cover page this week Dr. George W. Phil- 
lips’s first and only poem. It embodies a 
thought on which his mind has long been 
brooding, but which only a few months ago 
crystallized in poetic form, and then, we be- 
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lieve, in response to a suggestion from the 
mistress of the manse. O, these ministerial 
“better halves,” how much they are responsi- 
ble for first and last! There may be in some 
other parsonage “a mute, inglorious Milton,” 
who needs only a wifely admonition in order 
to be stirred into song. 





In Brief 


A letter just at hand from a prominent met- 
ropolitan minister of the Baptist persuasion 
is significant enough to reprint: 


Consider me a subscriber. I discontinue 
two very strong and popular religious weeklies 
and concentrate upon The Congregationalist, 
which combines important features both of 
monthly magazine and weekly paper. My! if 
you can only keep up the excellence of your 
first of the month numbers. 


Such appreciative words are something more 
than pleasing to the ear. They spur us on 
to make the paper still more acceptable 
and valuable to its growing constituency, 
which has never been limited to Congrega- 
tional circles and which, since the inaugura- 
tion of our Christian World numbers has 
become still wider and more representative of 
all Christian faiths. 


Statistics show a progressive decline in the 
number of men seeking ordination in the An- 
glican Church. 


As the immediate outcome of the action of 
the U.S. C. E. trustees at Portland, the exec- 
utive committee of the Massachusetts Union 
has voted to omit its annual convention this 
year. In 1902 an all New England gathering 
will convene in Boston. 





It is not always easy to get real missionary 
news into the daily papers. But it seems as 
though whenever any sort of a man opens his 
mouth to condemn missions and missionaries 
a reporter is at hand to send his talk through- 
out all the newspaper world. 





Mrs. Ida A. Hull, a Methodist missionary to 
the Chinese in San Francisco, has changed 
her name to Chan Hon Tan. According to 
competent testimony it is the name of a 
worthy minister, a scholar and a theologian. 
It appears to be a case of “ benevole.t assimi- 
lation.” 





The Bible Normal College, Springfield, 
Mass., wants authority to give degrees of 
bachelor, master and doctor of pedagogy to its 
graduates. The State Board of Education 
unanimously protests to the legislature against 
granting this authority, but some educators 
approve of it. 


We gratefully record the fact this week that 
the gifts to The Congregationalist’s I: dian 
Famine Fund have passed the $125,000 mark. 
When it was started we expressed the hope 
that it would reach $50,000. A census just 
completed in the worst famine districts shows 
a decrease in the population of 1,100,000. 





Among the wise provisions of the code of 
rules drawn up for the management of the 
new Harvard Union, the spacious clubhouse 
about to be opened at the university and in- 
tended to weld the student body together as it 
never has been, are these: there shall be no 
gambling or betting, no alcoholic or malt 
liquors shall be for sale, and no tipping of 
servants will be tolerated. 





The International Sunday School Lessons 
beginning on Easter Sunday, April 7, are 
unique in presenting a three months’ course 
of study in the new life in Christ, from his 
own resurrection from the tomb to the apos- 
tle’s vision of the new heaven and the new 
earth. They should bring forth fruits in new 
faith, new lives and new theological state- 
ments of what is the new life. 


The leading industry of North Brookfield, 
Mass., last week was forced to a reduction of 


ten per cent. in its wage account. Immedi- 
ately the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church announced that he would take ten 
per cent. less on his salary, and some of the 
village tradesmen announced that they would 
reduce the price of commodities. This is the 
right fraternal spirit, a joint bearing of bur- 
dens. 


A correspondent sends us an advertisement 
of a business venture, which solicits minis- 
ters to purchase shares of stock, and with it 
is a type-written letter from a Congregational 
minister recommending the purchase. It is, 
perhaps, enough for us to say that any minis- 
ter who buys stock with no more knowledge 
of its value than appears in this communica- 
tion ought not to complain if he loses his 
money. 


Queen Street Congregational Church, Wol- 
verhampton, Eng., the pulpit of which the la- 
mented Charles A. Berry filled, has boldly 
ventured to call as his successor a Mansfield 
College senior, Mr. H. C. Carter, whose 
record as a student at Oriel College and at 
Mansfield as a preacher and worker in mis- 
sions and as a social settlement worker has 
led this important church to select him for its 
leader. ‘i 


Mr. William E. Spear, who has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Spanish-American 
claims commission, of which ex-Senator Chan- 
dler of New Hampshire is to be chairman, is 
a graduate of Bangor Seminary and was for- 
merly pastor of the Congregational church at 
Dunbarton, N.H. He is a linguist of unusual 
ability, and has had much experience in the 
particular sort of legal work which he will 
have to perform. 





The Westminster, the ablest of the Presby- 
terian journals of Canada, comes out squarely 
in favor of candid consideration by Canadian 
temperance folk of government ownership 
and control of liquor dispensaries in the Do- 
minion. The elimination of personal profit 
and political corruption, which are the fruits 
of the present license system in counties and 
provinces where prohibition is unobtainable, 
are the main arguments which it advances. 





The new epoch for faith having arrived, 
what shall that faith be? It is gratifying to 
see that Prof. Henry Churchill King, pro- 
fessor of theology in Oberlin Seminary, is 
just presenting to the Christian public his 
answer to that question, the title of his book 
being Reconstruction in Theology. The infiu- 
ence of scientific thought, the status of mira- 
cles as evidence, the special bearing of evolu- 
tion, the influence of the higher criticism are 
sub-topics considered. 


President Angell of the University of Mich- 
igan, addressing college men in Chicago re- 
cently, severely criticised the consular service 
of the United States, especially the illiteracy 
of the Government’s agents, he going so far as 
to say that not only were men sent to conti- 
nental countries who could not speak the lan- 
guage of the country to which they were sent, 
but that “‘many of the men we send to Great 
Britain cannot speak the language of that 
country.” 


The death of Rev. Dr. William Bright, Re- 
gius professor of ecclesiastical history at Ox- 
ford University and canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, removes one of the ablest of Anglican 
scholars, notable for his contributions to the 
history of the church in England, especially 
during the Athanasian and Augustinian peri- 
ods. He also is well known by his books on 
The Incarnation as a Motive Power and on 
Morality in Doctrine. He was also a hymn- 
writer of repute. 








The venerable figure of Rev. Mark Trafton 
no longer will be seen at Methodist Episcopal 
gatherings, and his writings no longer will 
exhort and inform. He passed to the other 
world last week, in his ninety-first year. Self- 
educated, gifted with unusual intuitive power, 
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vigorous and acute as a polemicist, his long 
career as a preacher—seventy years—was as 
fine an illustration of the old type of Metho-. 
dist clergyman as has been seen in New Eng- 
land of late. 





One of the most pathetic stories we have 
seen is that of a ragged Irish boy in Dublin. 
He was running down Grafton Street when 
he suddenly came on a poster announcing 
“Teath of the Queen.” Pausing a minute to 
look at it he found a penny in his pocket, 
went and bought with it a bunch of violets 
and, kneeling in the muddy street, laid it rey- 
erently on the word ‘“‘Queen.”’ The incident 
has more meaning than all the noisy rantings 
of Maud Gonne. 





The most praised speech made at a recent 
dinner of Yale alumni was by a Western man 
on What Yale Has Done for the West. He 
asked a friend for material and was referred 
to the January number of the Home Mission- 
ary. He made a discovery. He said after- 
wards, ‘It was certainly a mine for me, and 
I must confess in the original very sprightly 
and entertaining English.’ After-dinner 
speakers should profit by this episode and 
subscribe for the Home Missionary. 


Vice-President Roosevelt is not like some 
other distinguished men who, when they go 
to fill a larger place in political, educational 
or social life, forget the church of their youth 
and seek a fashionable denomination. Fail- 
ing to find a Dutch Reformed church in 
Washington where he might show his loyalty 
to the denomination of his fathers, he has 
decided to attend a modest German Reformed 
church. Some men would have become Epis- 
copalians or Presbyterians for the nonce. 





American wealth held as a trust by persons 
who deem themselves as stewards sooner or 
later will be iffvested in the Philippines to 
create a Protestant type of Christianity. A 
beginning has just been made by the decision 
of Mr. E. M. Knox and his sister of New 
York city to give $30,000 for the erection in 
Manila of a Methodist Episcopal church edi- 
fice, to be a memorial of their deceased father. 
A fine site has been procured, and work will 
soon begin. Mrs. Whitelaw Reid of New 
York city has offered $5,000 to aid in building 
a civil hospital in Manila. 


Weare glad to be able to report a considera- 
ble improvement in Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
condition. Though still confined to his room 
with gastric grip, his progress is as favorable 
as could be expected. He has engaged pas- 
sage on a steamer sailing May 11, and is plan- 
ning for a long, restful summer abroad. Sec- 
retary C. O. Day occupied the Old South pul- 
pit last Sunday morning, and next Sunday 
Dr. William Burnett Wright will preach in 
the morning, and in the evening President 
Carter will deliver the next address in.the 
series of Messages from the Colleges to the 
Church. 





The sister of the former prime minister of 
Cape Colony and also a sister of Olive Schrei- 
ner, writing to the Methodist Times (London) 
begging English Christians not to sympathize 
with the Boers, says, ‘ For over 200 years the 
progenitors of the Transvaal Republic and 
their descendants have crushed, maltreated 
and, as far as they had power to do so, robbed 
of all rights belonging to them as fellow-beings 
the colored people of this land.” She says 
that the English Christians of Cape Colony 
will “ willingly accept the sufferings and losses 
that are falling upon their homes and personal 
lives in many bitter ways because they know 
the future moral and national emancipation 
of whole races of human beings is at stake.” 


Neither the Bishop of Winchester nor the 
Bishop of Calcutta, who had been most fre- 
quently mentioned as successor of Mandell 
Creighton as Bishop of London, gain the cov- 
eted place of honor which puts one in line for 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. Rev. A. F. 
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W. Ingram, Bishop of Stepney, suffragan to 
the Bishop of London, has won the place, he 
peing in direct line of promotion. He has 
peen Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral since 1897. 
Prior to that he was head of Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green, the Anglican social settlement, 
He is unmarried. It is reported from London 
that the Queen dictated the appointment in 
order to make possible the marriage of Mr. 
Ingram and the daughter of the Ear] of Faver- 


sham. 





Bishop Durier of Natchitoches, La., in a 
Lenten pastoral to his Roman Catholic flock, 
has spoken manfully against the lynching 
habit. He urges his people to think more of 
the supremacy of law than of the supremacy 
of race, for on the former hang “our lives, 
property and sacred honor.” “The Church,” 
he says, never howls with the wolves, and 
it “brands lynching as downright murder.” 
“Lynchers,” he adds, “are murderers in 
deed; their helpers are murderers in heart, 
blood-stained before God.” Thus speaks a 
minister of God, secure in his place above all 
machinations of the local laity and spokesman 
of a church that, when it speaks, speaks em- 
phatically and unmistakably. May the Prot- 
estant clergy of Indiana be equally outspoken. 





Current Thought 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


Apropos of the latest volume of the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, and especially its article on 
the gospels by Professor Schmiedel, the Lon- 
don Examiner says: “Unless we are very 
much mistaken, the question of New Testa- 
ment criticism is about to take a very serious 
form, and one which will require no little 
faith and wisdom on the part of all preachers 
of the gospel. We have no doubt whatever 
that the ultimate result, in the case of the 
New Testament as of the Old, will be the 
truer understanding and appreciation of the 
Word of God and the confirmation of belief. 
But meanwhile, in order that the things which 
cannot be shaken may remain, there must be 
agood deal of modification of traditional views ; 
and on the attitude of religious men, and es- 
pecially of the leaders of religious thought, 
while the process is going on, very much will 
depend. The only policy which can be fatal 
is the ostrich policy of deliberate and willful 
ignorance.” 


ATONEMENT NEEDED 


But somebody ought to be made to atone for 
the outrage of these false reports. Dr. Ament 
comes back to his ravaged mission compound 
and finds nearly one-half his faithful Chris- 
tians murdered, the homes of all burned to 
the ground, their portable property carried 
off, and some hundreds of orphans, widows 
and aged looking to him for food and shelter. 
He does just what any man with a man’s 
heart and spirit in him must do. He goes to 
the Chinese authorities by whose criminal 
connivance these things came to pass and 
says, You will now provide for these outraged 
Chinese subjects who have done you or their 
neighbors no harm. You will restore their 
homes, replenish their goods and exact from 
your subordinates exemplary damages. And 
they did it. Did it gladly and promptly. 
And then comes along some globe-trotting 
correspondent, who probably does not know a 
word of Chinese, who knows nothing of Chi- 
hese courts of reparation, who has not read a 
page of Chinese history, it may be, and he tele- 
graphs to American papers that American 
missionaries who have lived and labored 
among the Chinese for ten, twenty, thirty 
years are all at once become highwaymen 
and bullies. And he finds American writers 
and American reviews to disseminate his 
slanders. The more’s the pity. Somebody 
owes Dr. Ament and the American Board 
hat apology which gentlemen render to gen- 
lemen they have unwittingly traduced.— The 
Interior, 
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The Editor’s Sanctum 


I am somewhat surprised to find that 
the first letters to which I am asked to 
give attention in the personal correspond- 
ence invited in last week’s issue nearly 
all contain ecclesiastical questions. It 
is plain enough, however, that most of 
them were prompted by individual inter- 
est. The writers ask them for their own 
guidance. Some are perplexed. Others 
put queries in self-defense. Here and 
there, perhaps, the questioner knows the 
answer he wants to have given, but 
wishes to use it with an indorsement to 
convince others. Limit of space will not 
allow the questioner to explain his reason 
for asking, nor me to defend my answer. 
Let it be remembered that it is a cardi- 
nal principle of Congregational polity 
that the judgment of an individual as of 
a council has force only according to the 
reasonableness of it. . 


1. Has any absent member of a church a 
right to a letter of dismission and rec- 
ommendation to another church, as in 
‘good and regular standing’’ ? 

Each member dismissed to another 
church is entitled to a letter describing 
his recognized relation to the church to 
which he belonged at the time the re- 
quest for it was made. . Such a request 
should not be made the occasion for rais- 
ing accusations against the person who 
offers it. 


2. Is a church which has settled a pastor 
with the approval of a council bound to 
continue his salary after giving him at 
the end of the fiscal year a three or six 
months’ notice of expiration of contract 
when no such notice was mentioned in 
the call inviting him to the pastorate ? 
Yes, so long as the pastor fulfills the 

conditions of the contract made in ac- 

cepting the call, and until he resigns his 
charge. 


8. Is it advisable in issuing a formal call 
to a minister to become the pastor of a 
church to insert a clause to the effect 
that the relations may be terminated by 
either party giving a three or six months’ 
notice ? 

Yes, when it is understood that such an 
agreement is acceptable to both parties. 


4, In a church whose “record” name is 

“The First Church of Christ in ie 
business meeting was called on the writ- 
ten request of fire members—one of three 
ways provided in the by-laws. But the 
call as read from the pulpit was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘The First Congregational 
Church in» ——.” Was the meeting 
legally called, and is it the duty of the 
clerk to record its action ? 


Yes, in my judgment. The clerk may 
ask legal advice, or may seek direction 
from the church at its next regularly 
called business meeting. 





5. Under what circumstances can an ex- 
parte council be called and lawfully 
organize in order to render a decision 
between one person and a church to 
which he has formerly belonged ? 


Such a question calls for longer state- 
ment than the limits of these columns 
allow. See Dr. Quint’s discussion of this 
subject in my Congregationalism in the 
United States, chap. 24, especially pp. 
497-499, 


6. Why do Congregational churches want 
any other than the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds ? 

Since each Congregational church 
adopts its own creed, being subject to 
no other condition than that its state- 


ment of belief shall be so far in harmony 
with other churches as shall make it 
welcome to their fellowship, the reason 
must be because these creeds do not sat- 
isfactorily express the belief of its mem- 
bers. Each church must answer this 
question for itself. 


7. When a church becomes incorporated, 
the parish being discontinued, who holds 
and administers the property and trusts 
Sormerly held by the parish ? 


A competent legal adviser answers, the 
church or officers or committees appointed 
by it for that purpose and acting under 
its direction. 


8. One who believes he is a Christian, and 
that Christ commanded baptism and 
uniting with believers, asks if he can be 
baptized in a Congregational church 
without joining it, as he feels under no 
obligation to join any special branch of 
the church. 


A pastor would not, probably, adminis- 
ter baptism on such conditions without 
the expressed approval of the church. 
This might be given in exceptional cases. 
A better way would be for the church 
and the believer desiring baptism to en- 
deavor by mutual counsel to remove real 
difficulties in the way of his entering into 
its fellowship. 


9. A number of members in our church feel 
themselves deprived of the privilege of 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper because 
unwilling to drink from a cup from 
which others have drunk. A large ma- 
jority have signed a petition for indi- 
vidual cups, but afew leading members 
strongly oppose it. What is our duty? 
Patient consideration for one another 

is your wise and Christian course. The 

cherished custom of the common cups, 
long observed, cannot easily be relin- 
quished by many, especially elderly Chris- 
tians. On the other hand, considerations 
of cleanliness and health and consonance 
with modern family and social customs 
strongly support the use of individual 
cups. It is probable that in a few years 
they will: be generally adopted. But 
brethren at the same Lord’s table will re- 
member that there especially the love it 
commemorates prompts to mutual for- 
bearance and care not to disregard the 
conscientious opinions of brethren. Wait 
long before insisting on changes that 
may offend any, and give courteous con- 
sideration to those who ask for changes. 

The Old South Church, Boston, set a 
noble example a few years ago. Prob- 
ably it would have been more agreeable 
to a majority of the members to adopt in- 
dividual cups, but a beloved leader and 
some other prominent members opposed 
the change, and it became evident that the 
removal of the common cups would grieve 
them. After careful. consideration and 
discussion, the church voted to continue 
the historic custom, and the decision was 
accepted by all in the spirit of kindness. 


I have grouped these ecclesiastical 
questions for obvious reasons. Several 
questions relating to personal experience 
await answers in the next issue. 


Sunshine, poetry, love, joy, enrich us 
infinitely; but what makes their riches so 
precious is, that what they give us is our 
own; it is our own spirit that they free 
from its bondage.—Julius Hare. 
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Washington’s Brilliant Inauguration Day 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


Residents of the District of Columbia 
reckon time as does a person born on 
Feb. 29. Every fourth year there comes 
a day of days that marks anewera. For 
it they pledge time and money, and plan 
with all the pent-up enthusiasm of a body 
of citizens who from necessity cast no 
ballots—hence have no electioneering 
speeches and torchlight parades. 

The first inauguration of the twentieth 
century was grander than any in the. 
eighteenth or nineteenth. As the country 
advances in extent, wealth and popula- 
tion, the simple inaugural ceremony 
should be attended with celebrations in- 
creasingly imposing. The changes since 
the last, so many and so wonderful, 
brought into this generals and admirals 
with fresh laurels, soldiers and sailors 
who have borne the flag to another hem- 
isphere, and with them strange peoples, 
who are hailed, not as vassals, but as 
brothers. The Administration so thor- 


’ oughly indorsed at the polls last Novem- 


ber received here last Monday, in person, 
an ovation that must be an inspiration to 
still more devoted patriotic service. 

Strangers voiced their surprise at all 
the ardor of preparation for a second in- 
auguration of the same man. There is 
nothing new, they said, except the Vice- 
President, and he has lived here before. 
The same President goes from the White 
House to the Capitol, takes the oath and 
comes back again, and.he is to have the 
same cabinet. It seems very monoto- 
nous. Why should Washington get up 
such an elaborate celebration? That is 
where the personal popularity of Presi- 
dent McKinley tells. His home has been 
here off and on for twenty five years, and 
the people among whom he has dwelt and 
who often see him swung out the flag 
from the windows of home, office and 
store and made of the great broad avenue 
a harmonious composition having as its 
central thought the beautiful court of 
honor in front of the Executive Mansion. 

In attempting to give any idea of the pro- 
cession and the ballroom one sympathizes 
with the Dutchman who tried to tell about 
thelibrary. ‘‘ There is but one word that 
will describe it,” he said, ‘‘ but one word 
that will express its outsides and its in- 
sides, and that word I have forgot al- 
ready.” Outside it was a gray, raw day, 
but not very cold, and people took their 
lunch boxes with their umbrellas. They 
were glad that the most of the tiers of 
seats were roofed; these stands were 
uniform in architecture, covered with 
white and yellow, trimmed with ever- 
greens and bunting, and were, for the 
first time, an addition to the effect of the 
broad thoroughfare. 

The cheering for the President, fresh 
from his newly-taken vow, was tumult- 
uous. He constantly removed his hat 
and bowed to the right and left a smiling 
acknowledgment. The Vice-President is 
so often represented in the picturesque 
hat and costume of a cowboy that his silk 
hat and faultless, conventional dress was 
almost a surprise to the crowds, who all 
along the way cheered wildly for him. 
They kept it up for General Miles, Ad- 
miral Dewey and for Generals Howard 
and Sickles, who rode side by side. The 


one lost an arm, the other a leg in the 
Civil War, but they have outlived all the 
other great generals of that fearful time. 
Small companies of regulars, infantry, 
cavalry and artillery went by, but the 
great body of the army is too busy and 
too far from home to join in festivities. 
For the first time in a generation the 
cadets from West Point and Annapolis 
were in line, and how well they marched 
and how the people cheered. Another 
wave of applause rolled along as gallant 
Genera! Wheeler, in full dress uniform, 
rode by. Then came the governors from 
sixteen of the states, each with his staff, 
heading large bodies of militia, that from 
Pennsylvania decidedly too large. Gov- 
ernor Yates of Illinois and his staff, 
gorgeous,in gold lace, were impressive. 

The civic division, made up of clubs, 
many in uniform, some carrying red, 
white and blue umbrellas, others flags 
or canes, was very good. There were 
many bands, and the music all along the 
line was inspiring. Before the parade 
ended electric lights were shining up and 
down the street, the white columns of 
the court of honor were huge candles 
tipped with flame and the urns at the en- 
trances were sending up clouds of glow- 
ing incense, while the searchlights threw 
revealing glances upon streets full of sat- 
isfied but tired people; soldiers were 
marching and bands playing everywhere. 
It had been a great day, and among many 
minor accidents there were no fatalities. 
The evening was too damp for the prom- 
ised fireworks, and the center of interest 
shifted from the White House to the Pen- 
sion Building. 

Fairies from flowerland and starland 
had waved their wands over the great 
court where other fairies had fashioned a 
ceiling of white and yellow, and King 
Midas had touched the columns and 
turned them to gold. Many carloads of 
southern smilax were sprayed about the 
arches and wreathed around the pillars; 
in the green twinkled hundreds of tiny 
lamps, while clear around the two gal- 
leries long festoons of lights like strings 
of jewels were caught up by masses of 
azaleas. Hundreds of larger lamps in 
the upper spaces threw dazzling rays upon 
the brilliant scene below, while at regu- 
lar intervals were hanging groups of 
shaded bulbs of light that looked like soft 
yellow tulips. 

In the center of this gorgeous ballroom 
was a fountain surrounded by wonderful 
flowers and palms. Roses and ferns, tons 
of them, were everywhere, and in the 
President’s room cartloads of orchids, 
some in strange Hawaiian baskets, and 
others fastened upon the walls with 
broad bows of pink. About the band- 
stands flowers were cunningly wrought 
into trumpets and cymbals. 

When the more than 7,000 beautifully 
gowned women, and men in uniforms or 
evening dress, thronged the floor, and 
music drowned the hum of voices, the 
scene was complete. So many of the 
ladies wore white that it is called the 
white ball. Mrs. McKinley’s face was 
almost as colorless as her dress, but she 
bravely finished the program of the day, 
only the promenade through the ball- 
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room was omitted. Her costume was a 
work of art, the high-necked bodice and 
front of skirt were incrusted with rhine. 
stones and pearls, and the long train a 
mass of soft ruffles cf lace. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s gown was elegant and equally suit- 
able to her as a younger matron. 
Probably 30,000 people attended the 
concerts in the ballroom on the two days 
following the inauguration. It has been 
a gala week. The hundred and thirty 
thousand visitors were treated to all sorts 
of samples of weather and, I regret to add, 
of other things, and the great majority 
went back well and satisfied. Washing. 
ton has been repaid in every sense by ex- 
tending to the only president who has 
had terms of Office in two centuries a 
greeting worthy of the occasion. 





Old Bowen’s Legacy * 


BY EDWIN ASA DIX, AUTHOR OF “ DEACON 
BRADBURY ”’ 


CHAPTER XI., CONTINUED. 
MAN 


Thus encouraged by. his wife in his 
prompt impulse to render succor or at 
least sympathy, Mr. Wheeler left the 
house and went over to Coe’s. Coe was 
indoors, whither he had sought refuge 
after an aimless and abstracted tour of in- 
spection among the ruins and debris that 
had overwhelmed the best of his poor 
land. He had dropped into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. A corner 
of Mr. Reed’s terse note protruded from 
the pocket of his rough, threadbare work- 
ing-coat, where he had placed it a few 
days before. 

He roused himself at the sound of steps 
outside and Mr. Wheeler’s firm knock; 
but instead of getting up and barring all 
entrance by an inhospitable query through 
the grudgingly opened door, he called out, 
‘Come in!” and experienced an odd thrill 
of gratification as some one again entered 
his house from the outer world. 

Farmer Wheeler’s large, kindly person- 
ality was not one to make a host repent 
his welcome. As he entered, Garrett 
Coe’s heart strangely went out to meet 
him. The deserted man felt the other’s 
strong helpfulness, his friendly sincerity, 
as he had never felt it before; and he 
sorely needed human comfort. He got 
up impulsively and gripped Wheeler's 
hand. 

“By George, I’m glad t’ see ye!” he 
said. 

“Well, I’m glad t’ see you, then,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Wheeler, with warm respon- 
siveness, ‘I didn’t know ’bout comin’; 
but I jest felt as ef y’ hedn’t ought t’ be 
let alone any longer.” 

“Well, I don’t want t’ be; I’m sart’in 
0’ thet,” was Coe’s involuntary confes 
sion. ‘I’ve hed enough.” 

Mr. Wheeler felt a swift sympathy as 
he heard these words. 

“Set down a while,” said Coe, trying 
with brusque tone to cover the urgency 
of his wish. ‘Y’ ain’t in a hurry, aif 
ye ? ” 

‘“Not a bit,” returned the other, drop- 
ping into the cane-seated arm-chair which 
his host pushed forward. ‘Thet’s a bad 
slip y’ ’ve hed out there on y’r pastur’.”’ 


* Copyright, 1901, by Edwin Asa Dix. 
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“Fallow ground’s gone too,” rejoined 
Coe, briefly. “Stripped clean, y’ might 
say. But somehow I don’t seem t’ be 
thinkin’ o’ thet as much as o’ some other 
things.” 

“What d’ y’ mean?” 

“See here, Mr. Wheeler,” broke out 
Coe, “what’s th’ matter with me? 
What’ve I got t’ do?” 

“*Bout what?’ queried the other, a 
little surprised. 

‘’*Bout gittin’ right with th’ world. I 
ain’t right with it now—I’ve got reason 
enough t’ know thet.” He gave a half- 
bitter, half-wistful laugh. ‘An’ I’m 
mighty sure I ain’t right with myself.” 

Mr. Wheeler felt a great compassion 
rise within him. As he looked at Coe, 
who had dropped into his old chair, his 
condemning judgments seemed gradually 
to yield place to other feelings. . 

“T don’t s’pose a man c’n ever be right 
with himself when he ain’t right with 
others,” be said, thoughtfully. 

“No, he can’t,” Coe cried. ‘An’ I 
can’t stan’ it. I'd ’ve said I could. I’d 
*ve said ’t was what I wanted, almost. 
But I tell ye, it’s diff’rent when y’ try it 
once.” 

“There’s men thet c’n do it, p’r’aps,”’ 
said Mr. Wheeler. ‘‘ But I’m glad ef you 
ain’t one.”’ 

“T don’t b’lieve any man c’n do it,’’ the 
other declared, vehemently—‘‘ not an’ 
find lifelivable. Ican’t, anyway. What’s 
th’ matter with me? How’d I git where 
Iam? How'mIt’ git where I’d ought t’ 
be? I’ve been goin’ over things all th’ 
fall an’ winter, an’ I don’t git anywheres. 
Ef I keep on the same way through th’ 
spring, I’ll end crazy.” 

He paused and stared appealingly at 
his visitor. 

Mr. Wheeler felt strangely moved. 

“How d’y’ feel y’re wrong with things, 
Garrett?’ he asked. ‘In what ways?” 

“‘Every way, so fur’s I c’n see. It’s a 
clean sweep.” 

“Well, I dare say a body c’d call it 
thet,’ assented Mr. Wheeler, candidly. 
‘“‘Fam’ly, friends, natur’, an’ y’r own 
self—all down on ye. But th’ last’s fust, 
I take it.”’ 

“T dunno’s it’s fust. 
wust.” 

“An’ y’ want we sh’ld talk it over a 
leetle?”’ 

“Yes; thet’s jest what I want.” 

Mr. Wheeler drew his chair over nearer’ 
to Garrett’s, and the two men sat facing 
each other. The weather, following the 
freshet, was soft for March, but fleecy 
masses of cloud wandered continually 
across the sun, and the low-ceiled room, 
with its long-unwashed and weather- 
streaked window-panes, was dim in the 
obscured light. 

“Well, Garrett,” said the old farmer, 
“T rather guess you began it by bein’ 
down on others.” 

“P’ raps I did.” 

“You know as well’s I do,” went on 
Mr. Wheeler, with a touch of severity in 
his tone, “thet it’s been a good many 
years, now, sence you hed a reel friendly 
word f’r people.” 

“‘Thet’s true enough.” 

“Tt’s astonishin’ how thet sort o’ feelin’ 
grows when y’ begin t’ give it ground- 
room. It spreads along th’ soil like th’ 
Canada thistle. Ef y’ like people, there’s 
lots in’em t’ like. Ef y’ begin t’ dislike 
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’em, there’s lots t’ dislike. Things ain’t 
all white in th’ world, n’r all black. But 
even ef they’re gray, why, gray’s a nice 
enough color in some ways; but ef y’ git 
t? considerin’ every gray as jest white 
dirtied over, it don’t look th’ same.” 

“Gray is white blackened.” 

“It’s black whitened jest as much. An’ 
t’? my thinkin’, there’s a mighty sight 
more o’ the white than th’ black. An’ 
I’ll tell ye another thing.””’ Mr. Wheeler’s 
voice grew earnest as he pursued his 
metaphor. Plain people have at times 
an instinctive fondness for figurative lan- 
guage as far the most graphic and ex- 
pressive. “I'll tell ye this: thet in all 
human natur’, so fur’s I’ve seen, there 
ain’t any parts thet’s all black ; but there’s 
parts in plenty thet’s all white.” 

*“T guess people think there’s some 
thet’s all black in me.” 

‘*Thet’s b’cause you’ve b’lieved there’s 
so much black in them. Nobody c’n go 
on hatin’ people an’ not git hated back.” 

‘*Hev I been hatin’ people?” said Coe, 
questioningly, as one awakened from a 
dream. E 

“‘Heyn’t ye, now?”’ 

“Why, I don’t know. I never put it 
jest thet way. There’s things I don’t 
like.” 

“Yes. Well, they’re what y’ve been 
centerin’ on, more an’ more, f’r years 
now, Garrett. I’ve been noticin’ it, but 
it didn’t seem t’ bear talkin’ of t’ ye.” 
Mr. Wheeler in this touched curiously 
close to Miss Jewett’s perception that 
Coe’s state of mind had been one not 
hitherto to be influenced by intervention. 

‘An’ Garrett,” the old farmer went 
on, leaning forward in his chair, “thet 
ends up by makin’ a body an Ishmael. 
Fust it turned ye ag’inst outside people, 
then ag’inst y’r friends, or those thet 
would be, an’ then ag’inst y’r wife an’ 
fam’ly. An’ now I guess it’s gone far- 
ther than Ishmael, an’ kind o’ turned ye 
ag’inst y’rself.” 

“JT jedge likely y’re right,’’ said the 
other, with a sigh. ‘I wish I hed your 
ways 0’ lookin’ at things f’r a while.” 

“There ain’t no patent on ’em,”’ re- 
plied his visitor, ‘“‘an ef they’re any 
good I’m mighty ready t’ show ye 
how they’re made.” 

Coe looked around at the forlorn, un- 
tidy room with a shudder. 

‘* My ways ’ve brought me t’ this,’’ he 
said, ruefully. ‘‘I ain’t countin’ th’ 
landslip. Thet’s bad enough, but it’s 
made other things seem wuss, somehow. 
An’ I’m willin’ t’ change.” 

“?Tain’t easy,” said the older man, sol- 
emnly. “It c’n be done, but ’t ain’t 
easy. Y’ might as well make sure 0’ 
thet. Y’ can’t change habits and ways 0’ 
thinkin’ th’ way y’ change clo’es. They 
git more like skin than clo’es.” 

‘Well, I’ll flay ’em off, then,” Coe re- 
joined, with grim determination. “I 
don’t mind th’ hurt.” 

*?’Tain’t th’ hurt; it’s gittin’ ’em off at 
all. Y’ can’t strip ’em in one hull piece, 
th’ way y’d strip a carcass, but little bits 
at a time, an’ hard tuggin’ at thet.” 

Coe sat in silence, his thoughts busy 
with many things. His questioning, re- 
bellious mood changed to one softer and 
more thoughtful. He gazed with a grad- 
ually deepening insight into his caller’s 
serene, benignant face. 

“You’ve been wiser in life than I hev, 
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Mr. Wheeler,” he said, slowly, “‘an’ it’s 
clear t’ see y’ve got more out of it. I 
s’pose y’ hed a diff’rent natur’ to start 
with.” 

** At your age or mine,” the other said, 
‘‘a man’s natur’ is pretty much what 
he’s made it, an’ what God’s helped him 
make it. He’s no right to hark back to 
what he started with. I settled it, years 
ago, that a natur’ hed t’ be made, ef y’ 
wanted it right, an’ I’ve tried a leetle t’ 
make mine, with th’ Lord’s help. It’s a 
blunderin’, home-made job, as far as my 
part goes; but it’s better than not tink- 
erin’ with it at all.” 

“Well, I’m willin t’ try tinkerin’ with 
mine.”’ 

“Good!” 

“How’ll I go ’bout it?” 

“Y’ll need higher aid than mine.” 

“‘Well, I guess I’m ’bout ready t’ ac- 
cept it.” 

“That’s right; you ask f’rit. An’ look 
f’ritin y’r Bible. It’s all there,” 

“I hev been dippin’ into it a little,’ 
said Coe, half shamefacedly. 

“Hev ye? Thet’s fust rate. 
out some chapters b’fore I go.” 

“All right,’ assented Coe. 
what’s th’ fust thing f’r me t’ do?”’ 

‘* Begin by thinkin’ kinder o’ people.” 

‘‘Huh!”’ said Coe, Naaman-like, a shade 
disappointed. ‘‘Thet ain’t much.” 

“Tt’s a grand sight more than you im- 
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agine. Y’r wife, f’r instance.” 
“‘My wife?” said Coe, eagerly. ‘ Why, 
I never thought bad o’ her. ’Twas she 


thought bad o’ me—an’ right enough. 
But there wa’n’t a truer, faithfuller wife 
in Felton, an’ I’ve allers said thet.’’ 
<r were: 
‘““T’ every one.” 
“Well, but hev ye? 
“T allers felt it.” 


You think.” 


**We’ll let thet go, f’r th’ time. Did 
y’ say it?” 
‘““Why,” said Coe, ‘“‘of course. I don’t 


say I said it as often’s I might hev; an’ I 
used t’ say a lot I’d never ought t’ ’ve; 
but she knew it, jest th’ same.”’ 

‘““No, she didn’t know it, Garrett, an’ 
thet’s why she left ye. I don’ know what 
reason she or you gave, or what she 
thought she was leavin’ fur—’cause th’ 
work was too hard, or ’cause y’ druv her 
too much, or ’cause she didn’t feel toward 
ye as she used to. Th’ reel reason, an’ I 
know it as well as I’m settin’ here, was 
thet y’ didn’t feel toward her as y’ used 
to.” 

“TI allers hey,’ asserted Coe, indig- 
nantly. 

*Y’ve shown it precious little. You 
look back, now, on th’ last ten years, an’ 
stop t’ think how many times y’ve harried 
her, an’ worried her, an blamed her; an’ 
then how many times y’ve said th’ other 
thing; an’ see which adds up biggest.” 

There was silence for a minute. Then 
Mr. Wheeler added: 

‘No, what y’ ain’t said, y’ ain’t felt. 
Thet stands t’ reason.” 

“Tt don’t,” contended the other. 
“Don’t I know how I feel now ?” 

** Well, you keep it up,” commented his 
visitor, dryly. ‘It’s wuth all th’ winter 
y’ve hed, an’ more.” 

“T can’t git her back by it.” 

**T wouldn’t try yet a while, Garrett,’ 
said the old man, kindly. ‘’Tain’t much 
of a life y’ c’n offer her now. I want t’ 
git over an’ hev a look at thet landslip, 
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by th’ way. Then mebbe I an’ some 0’ 
th’ neighbors c’n set t’ work, this month, 
an’ clear things off an’ give ye a start.” 

“‘Can’t be cleared off,” replied the 
other, quietly. ‘Y’ hevn’t seen th’ thing 
clus to. All Felton, workin’.a year 0’ 
Saturdays, couldn’t more than clear it. 
An’ all Felton ain’t likely t’ work th’ 
year. I s’pose they’re right enough, 
too.” 

“Ef y’ begin t’ think they’re right, 
they’re wrong,”’ said Mr. Wheeler, epi- 
grammatically. 

“*How’s thet?” 

“y’ think they’re right ’bout holdin’ 
off, eh?” 

“Well, I guess I would in their place,” 
rejoined Coe, with an odd touch of hu- 
mility. ‘‘I ruther jedge thet I hain’t 
given people much call t’ be partic’larly 
friendly. I was down on th’ hull race, I 
guess. No reason why. They never did 
anythin’ to me. An’ when y’ look over 
Felton people, one by one, Mr. Wheeler, 
y’ find they’re a pretty good set, take ’em 
all in all. I’ve been tryin’ t’ figur’ out, 
this winter, what it all was I was so 
ag’inst in ’em, an’I can’t say’s I c’d find 
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much of anythin’. 

“Thet so? Y’re on th’ right track, 
then,” said Mr. Wheeler, with satisfac- 
tion. 

‘“‘T bar ol’ Reed,” Coe added, hastily. 

“Well,” said the other, suppressing a 
smile, ‘‘ we’ll let ye bar him f’r a while. 
We'll let ye begin with others, an’ p’r’aps 
y’ c’n work up t’ him later.” 

Coe did not follow up the Reed attack, 
as he was wont to do. He threw himself 
restlessly back in his chair, and sat and 
stared at the ceiling. 

‘I s’pose what y’ say’s true,” he said, 
presently; “‘an’ in fact I’ve been thinkin’ 
out some o’ th’ same things myself. I 
didn’t lay out t’ be sech an ugly brute, 
exac’ly; I reckon it’s jest grown on me, 
until I’d come t’ act wuss than I reelly 
felt.” 

‘* Mebbe thet’s so, Garrett.” 

‘“‘Thet’s possible, ain’tit, Mr. Wheeler?” 
asked the other, almost beseechingly. 

“‘Sartin it is,” replied the old farmer, 
promptly. ‘An’ now y’ve been diggin’ 
down t’ see what y’ reelly felt.” 

°Te” 

“Garrett,” said his visitor, sclemnly, 
“th’ Spirit’s been laborin’ with ye, 
whether y’ knew it or not.” 

“ Mebbe it has.” 

There was a brief silence. 

The topic of the Reed & Kemble fire 
had not been absent from Mr. Wheeler’s 
thoughts, but he could not allude to it 
himself, and the other did not apparently 
have it in mind. 

“T want t’ thank ye, Mr. Wheeler,” 
went on Coe, after a pause, looking again 
at his visitor, ‘“f’r takin’—takin’ care 0’ 
*Vinie an’ th’ boy.” 

“‘T didn’t know’s y’ thanked me much.” 

“Well, Ido. Ef I c’d only pay ye—or 
do somethin’.”” He looked around the 
bare room helplessly. 

““Pshaw! Don’ty’ talko’ payin’. We'd 
ought t’ pay you f’r supplyin’ ’em,” re- 
turned the other, with a touch of humor. 
“Th’ house ain’t been th’ same sence 
they came. An’ ’t won’t be th’ same 
ag’n when—ef—they go.” 

**T don’t want they sh’d go. They’rea 
long sight better off with you than with 
anythin’ I c’n give ’em here. But you 


won’t mind Bruce comin’ ’raound here 
now an’ then, will ye?” 

“No, of course not. I don’ know’s 
he’ll want to, though.” 

““O, yes, he will,” said Coe, quickly. 
““T’ve—I’ve seen him—run across him, 
like—two ’r three times lately, an’ 
we've ”— 

“eé =? hev ? ° 

“Yes. We've kind o’ made friends, he 
an’ I.” 

Mr. Wheeler got up and put his hand 
on the other’s shoulder. 


“Good!” he said. ‘‘Thet’s th’ best 
thing yet. I swan I’m glad t’ hear it. 
You keep it up!”’ 


“Td like to. An’—an’ ’Vinie—d’ y’ 
think she’d come over, too, now an’ then, 
an’ visit a leetle?”’ 

“*Vinie? There ain’t a week she don’t 
want t’ see ye. She’s come here a dozen 
times, at least, this winter, but every 
time she’s come back an’ said all th’ 
doors an’ windows was locked, an’ you 
not in sight, an’ gener’lly no answer. 
Two or three times she said y’ roared out, 
‘Git away!’” 

“T didn’t know it was ’Vinie,’’ mur- 
mured Coe. ‘‘I’ve-.yelled thet out once 
or twice, t’ keep people off, likely enough. 
An’ when I’m out at work I’ve allers 
locked up. So ’Vinie’s been over, has 
she?” 

“Yes; an’ I c’n tell ye it made her feel 
pretty bad t’ come back unsuccessful. 
It’d jest take th’ heart out of her, f’r a 
while, t’ think y’ wouldn’t even look at 
her.” 

“Well, you tell her it’s—it’s a little 
diffrent jest now, will ye?” 

“T will, t’ be sure. An’ y’ll see her 
over here b’fore I’m home half an hour, 
or I miss my guess. She’s a wonderful 
lovin’ little girl, Garrett, an’ as lovable 
as she is lovin’. I declare I can’t see 
why she broke with Burt Way.” 

‘““What’s thet?’ asked Coe, startled, 
and Mr. Wheeler realized as he had not 
before what utter isolation had been the 
other’s that he should not have known 
even of this long past happening. The 
visitor explained the matter, so far as he 
knew it, which was but slightly. The 
bare fact was about all that ’Vinie had 
ever vouchsafed. The two discussed it, 
but could hazard no conjecture as to the 
cause, 

Coe gave a rasping cough. 

“‘Thet don’t sound right, Garrett,’’ said 
Mr. Wheeler, with concern. “ An’, t’ tell 
th’ truth, y’re lookin’ powerful bad, seem’s 
t? me. I noticed it the moment I came 
in. I don’t believe in worryin’ ye, but 
what’s been the matter?”’ 

“‘O, nothin’, said Coe, indifferently, 
telling him in few words abeut his at- 
tack of the December preceding and cer- 
tain effects it had left over. ‘It’s no 
matter,” he repeated. ‘‘Don’t say any- 
thin’ ’bout it, please. An’ say, I’d ruther 
y’ wouldn’t say anythin’ ’bout this talk, 
or me, or anythin’, f’r a while. I don’t 
feel like meetin’ people jest now, an’ I’d 

ruther not hev ’em ’raound.”’ 

“T thought y’ said y’d hed enough o’ 
bein’ alone.” 

“T’ve hed enough o’ bein’ down on peo- 
ple, I s’pose I meant.” 

‘An’ y’re goin’ t’ stop?” 

“‘T’m thinkin’ o’ slackin’ up.” 

“They'll go on bein’ down on you ef 
they don’t know of it.” 
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“I don’ know’s I mind thet so much, 
Anyway, one thing at a time.” 

Mr. Wheeler was nonplussed at this 
unexpected position and sought to argue 
against it, but in vain. He then turned 
the talk again to the landslip and the 
general state of the farm, and his kindly, 
persistent questioning gradually elicited 
from Coe some reluctant facts about the 
state of affairs, showing how serious the 
outlook, even apart from this last catas- 
trophe, had come to be. But for the 
present there were few ways in which 
his neighborly help could be of effect, 
and Mr. Wheeler felt instinctively that 
Coe would accept none of a financial 
kind. 
‘An’ y’ don’t want t’ make friends 
with people?” he queried, returning to 
the former topic. 

“No. Not now, anyway. I ain’t goin’ 
t’ shet myself off as long as I’m makin’ a 
livin’, an’ now come ’raound whinin’ an’ 
palaverin’ f’r friends when it looks as ef 
Ican’t. I’m ready t’ make friends with 
them, but I ain’t ready to hev ’em make 
friends with me.” 

Mr. Wheeler saw and respected some- 
thing of Coe’s feeling. 

*“Y’ll let me come over, won’t ye?”’ 

“Sure!” responded Coe, looking up 
frankly. 

**An’ my wife?” 

‘““Why—yes, ef she wants to.” 

‘*An’ ’Vinie an’ Bruce, y’ say?” 

“Yes; I wish you would,” said the 
other, eagerly. ‘An’ thank ye, Mr. 
Wheeler, f’r comin’ ’raound y’rself, this 
mornin’. I’ve never given ye much en- 
couragement.”’ 

“*O, yes, y’ hev—right here, this very 
mornin’. I don’t feel thet we’ve talked 
out, somehow.”’ 

“T dare say we hevn’t. We'll hev 
other talks ef y’ like. You don’t preach, 
Mr. Wheeler, an’ thet’s why I c’n talk 
with ye. Nathan Bradbury’s another 
one thet wouldn’t. But most would.” 

“T. ain’t goin’ t’ promise not to, f’r al- 
ways,” said the other, warningly. 

“All right. Ill resk it. But I tell ye, 
four or five months’ lonesomeness c’n 
preach ’bout as well as most ministers.’ 

Mr. Wheeler at length took his leave, 
and, as he had predicted, ’Vinie was at 
her father’s door within just suflicient 
time for the making of the double jour- 
ney. She did not knock this time, but 
entered swiftly and silently. Her father 
was sitting by a table, and his head was 
bowed upon his crossed arms. The girl’s 
heart thrilled with a quick pang of re- 
morseful love, and in an instant her 
young arms were about his neck and her 
head was pressing down upon his. 

[To be continued.) 





Education 
Vassar College receives $110,000 from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller for a new dormitory. . 


Prof. H. T. Fowler of Knox College, Illi- 
nois, has been elected to the chair of Biblical 
literature and history in Brown University, 
to succeed Prof. Charles Kent, who has just 
accepted a call to Yale University. 


The Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico, just 
adjourned, voted an appropriation providing 
for the education of forty Porto Ricans in the 
United States, half of whom are to be Negroes 
and are to study at Hampton and Tuskegee. 
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By the dependent classes I mean those 
who by reason of misfortune or wrong- 
doing have become a charge to their 
friends or to the public. No exact defini- 
tion is possible. Independence shades 
into dependence by slight and indefinable 
gradations. But three categories may be 
noted: (1) The insane; (2) the crimi- 
nal; (3) those whose poverty compels 
them to depend to a greater or less degree 
upon corporate relief. The conscience of 
Christendom during the century has 
wrought very considerable changes in the 
lot of all; but in this article I can deal 
only with the first and second. 

In the course of a summer’s day I sup- 
pose it would be possible for a traveler 
starting from Boston to go west as far 
as Worcester, north as far as Brattleboro, 
and then down the Connecticut valley to 
Middletown. In such a journey, to say 
nothing of Boston’s institutions, he might 
easily catch glimpses of the Woman’s 
Prison at Sherborn, the Reform School at 
Westboro, the two great insane hospitals 
of Worcester, the Industrial School at 
Oakdale, the Vermont Asylum at Brattle- 
boro, the State Prison at Wethersfield and 
the Connecticut Asylum at Middletown. 

All these public institutions as at pres- 
ent constituted are creations of the nine- 
teenth century. No doubt the asylums 
will seem to the traveler at once the most 
significant and the saddest feature in his 
day’s experience. The vast stone struc- 
ture of Bloomingdale dominates all the 
country to the east of Worcester. Brat- 
tleboro’s institution nestles «unobtru- 
sively in its sheltered intervale, but the 
Vermonter who looks down upon its 
gables and chimneys from the bluff sees 
one of the largest buildings in his state ; 
while the Middletown Asylum, as a city 
set upon a hill, commands the reaches of 
the Connecticut for miles. 

It is no part of my present purpose to 
consider whether the conditions of mod- 
ern life have tended to increase the num- 
ber of the insane. It may be noted in 
passing, however, that insanity is a rela- 
tive condition, and that multitudes are 
placed in institutions for care or remedial 
treatment today who would scarcely have 
been deemed extraordinarily eccentric a 
hundred years ago, much less subjected 
to any special regimen. But had any de- 
sire existed to obtain skilled treatment 
for the insane at the beginning of the 
century the opportunity would have been 
hard to discover. Professor McMaster 
assures us that there was then “no re- 
formatory, no asylum for the blind, for 
the deaf and dumb, or for the insane.” 
There were, however, both in England 
and America, numbers of ‘‘ mad-houses,”’ 
Where insane persons were committed to 
more or less competent care.takers; while 
almost every large almshouse had its 
quota of the crazy or the imbecile. 

During the second decade of the century 
there began to be searchingsof heart among 
humane Englishmen as to the conduct 
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of these private asylums. The matter 
found its way into Parliament. In May, 
1815, a parliamentary committee began 
to take evidence upon the treatment 
of the insane, and soon unearthed 
facts that compelled universal attention. 
Those who like to sup on horrors may 
have their fill if they will read the arti- 
cles on Insanity and Mad-houses in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews of this 
period, the former written by Sidney 
Smith. Here it is sufficient to cite such 
facts as the following. In York anasylum 
was found in which four attendants were 
charged with the care of 120 male pa- 
tients. In Bethlem Hospital, in the 
woman’s ward, one room contained about 
ten patients, each chained by an arm ora 
leg to the wall with just enough freedom 
to allow getting up from, or sitting down 
upon, a bench which’ ran along it and 
comprised the furniture of the room. 
One of these women was an intelligent 
teacher of languages. And still more 
sorry things could be set down if it were 
needful or fitting. 

It ought to be noted, however, that out 
of this fire of investigation the Quakers 
came, as usual, with distinctly increased 
prestige. At a period when rough and 
brutal treatment of the insane was the 
rule, and when even so exalted and in- 
offensive a patient as George III. could 
be struck by an attendant, they had 
already inaugurated the practice of a 
totally different method. William Tuke’s 
description of the Friends’ Retreat near 
York did much to direct public attention 
to the worth of gentle means, and with 
the coming of John Conolly to Hanwell 
in 1839, the old strait-waistcoat régime 
passed away. Force and brutal force 
was still employed in too many asylums. 
But it was never again to be regarded as 
good and regular practice. 

A somewhat similar agitation began 
in New England in the early ’40's. It 
was then estimated that the insane in 
Massachusetts numbered 1 to every 421 
inhabitants, in Connecticut 1 to 425, in 
Scotland 1 to 563, in England 1 to 793, in 
France 1 to 1,000 and in Holland 1 to 1,233. 
In Massachusetts there were in 1843 over 
1,700 of the insane or idiotic, of whom 
over 500 were in jails or almshouses and 
229 in the Worcester asylum. In this 
year the county of Essex was building a 
house of correction and preparing to de- 
vote one wing with six rooms to lunatics. 
The South Boston hospital had been 
established for several years and the Suf- 
folk inspectors of prisons in their report 
for 1841 had expressed their gratification 
at the improved conditions surrounding 
the inmates. 

But still the insane or imbecile poor 
were in miserable case even in Massachu- 
setts. A writer in the North American 
Review of January, 1843, says that within 
three months he had found one man not 
thirty miles from Boston confined in a 
cage about six feet square, in a wood- 
shed open to the public road. The man 
was half clothed. The cage contained 
some crusts of bread, some loose straw, 
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and one coverlet, under which, either 
through shame or fear, the inmate hid his 
head as the writer approached. In the 
next town he found an unlighted shed, 
twelve by eight feet in size, connected 
with the almshouse, and init a middle- 
aged man, nude and stark mad. 

A distinguished Massachusetts physi- 
cian, now of middle age and in charge of 
a great insane asylum, once told me that 
he could remember the cage for the in- 
sane as a by no means extraordinary ap- 
purtenance to a New Hampshire home- 
stead. Today the institution which he 
superintends, with its general atmosphere 
of quiet and good discipline, its abundant 
provision for the creature comfort of its 
inmates, its special arrangements for 
worship and for social intercourse, and 
the large measure of freedom which is ac- 
corded to all who do not insist upon abus- 
ing it, stands as a most significant way- 
mark of progress in caring for those be- 
reft of the control of faculty. 

A hundred years ago criminal law was 
regarded as a means to inspire the evil- 
disposed with such terror of punishment 
as would keep them from transgression. 
If they transgressed, it put them out of 
society’s way. It hanged them, or trans- 
ported them, or shut them up. They 
were to be protected from overt and out- 
rageous brutality, to be sure, but society 
seemed to recognize no further obligation 
toward them.. Theré was not only no 
systematic effort to effect reformation of 
character; there was very little attempt 
to prevent the debauching of those who 
were confined for venial offenses by their 
association with hardened criminals. 

It is further to be noted that no 
clear distinction was made between the 
evil-disposed and the incapable or un- 
fortunate. The great army of debtors 
who thronged jail and prison in Europe 
and America during the early decades of 
the century belonged mainly to this latter 
class. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the misery of their condition. Bancroft 
says that the laws with reference to debt- 
ors at the end of last century made it pos- 
sible for ‘‘ one indiscreet compact to doom 
a wretch to a lifelong confinement,” and 
as late as 1829 it was estimated that no 
less than 3,000 persons were confined for 
debt in the prisons of Massachusetts. 

Sir Thomas Foxwell Buxton’s Inquiry 
Whether Crime and Misery are Produced 
or Prevented by the Present System of 
Discipline, in 1818, heralded the dawn of 
a better day for the prisoners in Great 
Britain. The Prison Discipline Society 
of Boston in 1824 began a similar work 
in America, while in 1840 the appoint- 
ment of Capt. Alexander Maconochie 
to the governorship of the penal colony 
on Norfolk Island inaugurated a new 
era in prison discipline. His admirable 
system of progressive classification, as 
modified and perfected by Sir Walter 
Crofton, has proven well adapted to the 
needs of the Irish convict prisons, and 
its general principles are now illustrated 
in America by reformatories for adult 
criminals in New York, Massachusetts, 
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Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota’ 
and Vermont. Today we may venture to 
assert, without much fear of rational con- 
tradiction: 


1. That all sentences, except for life, should 
be indefinite, subject to parole and police 
supervision within a minimum and maximum 
limit. 

2. All able bodied prisoners should be kept 
at productive labor, and those in reforma- 
tories should receive such educational and 
industrial training as will enable them to 
earn an honest living after discharge. 

3. All prisoners upon discharge should be 
systematically aided to obtain employment. 

4. Prison officers should be as thoroughly 
trained for their duties as are army and navy 
officers, and their tenure of office should be 
as secure and their compensation as liberal. 


Such are four of Gen. Roeliff Brinker- 
hoff’s ten axioms of modern penology. 
They suggest much to be done. But they 
demonstrate, too, a real progress toward 
a more Christian interpretation of ‘‘the 
sighing of the prisoner” than the open- 
ing century dared to imagine. 





The Personal Christian Life 


BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS 


1 often wish I could take up my Bible as an 
unfamiliar book; my acquaintance with it 
_ since childhood seems to me at times a detri- 
ment in my approach to it. How can I find 
the Bible fresh and interesting reading ? 


If one knows the Hebrew and Greek it 
helps a great deal to read the Old Testa- 
ment in the Hebrew or in the Septuagint 
version, and the New Testament in Greek. 
To read itin French or Italian or Spanish 
or German often brings freshness because 
of the varied ways in which the original 
is rendered. One of the earlier English 
translations, as the Bishop’s Bible, or the 
Cranmer Bible, is also suggestive. Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s Bible volumes are 
helpful in their arrangement and treat- 
ment of some of the books, though his 
translation is that of the Revised Ver- 
sion which does not differ very much for 
general reading from our King James 
translation. ; 

There are other and simpler ways, how- 
ever, to make the Bible fresh and helpful, 
since few of us have access to the Bibles 
mentioned above, or possess the ability 
to read them. 1. Try to apply the Bible 
messages to yourself and your own life. 
For instance, read St. John 14 as if it 
were written: ‘“‘Let not thy heart be 
troubled; thou believest in God, believe 
also in me,’’ making the address personal. 
Or else read it as you speak yourself, in 
modern English. ‘‘ Don’t let your heart 
be troubled; if you believe in God, why 
can’t you also believe in me?” In other 
words, make the Bible mean a definite ad- 
dress from the Father or from Christ to 
yourself. 

2. Repeat familiar passages, reciting 
them audibly. Sometimes nothing makes 
God’s Word so real as hearing one’s own 
voice say the words. Some one once told 
me that he recited the Twenty-third 
Psalm out in the fields where there were 
sheep, and it had a new meaning. 

3. Recite passages at a time when they 
seem singularly to apply to yourself. In 
danger or trouble repeat Psalm 130. In 
confessing your sins to God repeat Psalm 
Fifty-one. In thinking of Heaven say 
aloud Rey. 22. If you are doing charita- 
ble work say to yourself 1 Cor. 13, and ap- 


ply it. If you are in doubt, repeat Rom. 
8 It is a good study to mark on the 
Bible margin the circumstances under 
which the chapter or verse seemed to 
meet your need. 

4. In reading, either read a book right 
through or take a sentence and meditate 
upon it, and then stop. Most of us take 
the chapters and verses as if these divi- 
sions were inspired, whereas they are 
quite modern. No one can ever get the 
beauty of the book of Job or The Song of 
Solomon without reading them through 
at a sitting. So with the gospels. For 
daily devotional reading take only a verse 
or two, and apply the message. For in- 
stance: ‘Come unto me.” ‘My Jesus 
is calling; he wishes me to come. How 
canI? LIamsinful! But he will forgive. 
I am careless! But he knows it. What 
shall I doin order tocome? Pray. Talk 
to him. Do his will. Have I come to 
him at all today? To whom did I go 
with my trouble?” etc. What we need 
is not a certain amount, but a certain ap- 
plication. 

Thus the Bible will become blessed 
through our very familiarity with it. I 
know a man who in family prayer or in 
visiting the sick never opens the Bible, 
but just repeats passages. It becomes a 
very real message so. 





Major D, W. Whittle—A Sol- 


dier in Two Armies 


The well-known evangelist who passed away 
at Northfield, Mass., March 4, in his sixty-first 
year, was one of the most prominent and ac- 
ceptable of evangelists which this country has 
known. The title of major still clung to him, 
though for so many years he had been preach- 
ing the gospel of peace. Perhaps it rightly 
designated his rank in the church militant. 

Major Whittle was born in Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., Nov. 22, 1840, but in his young manhood 
entered the employment of the National Ex- 
press Company in Chicago, where he was much 
esteemed, and the promise of rapid promotion 
seemed certain. But soon the war broke out 
and he surrendered his position to raise a 
company among the young men connected 
with the Board of Trade, and of this he was 
chosen lieutenant. The company was enrolled 
in the Seventy-second Illinois Voluuteers and 
Major Whittle served with it until wounded 
at Vicksburg , 

Returning to the front after a short leave of 
absence, Major Whittle was appointed to 
Gen. O. O. Howard’s staff, with whom he 
served until the end of the war. General 
Howard could hardly have had a staff officer 
more to his mind. He was fearless in danger, 
and yet of too sound judgment to run unnec- 
essary risks. He was able to inspire others 
with his own courage and zeal. Like General 
Howard himself, Major Whittle was not only 
respected as a soldier, but as a Christian. 
When he was a lieutenant before Vicksburg 
his regiment was one of those called to make 
futile charges with the hope of carrying the 
place by storm, in which so many lives were 
lost. In its charge his regiment reached a 
hollow where they were safe from the storm 
of bullets and where for a little they were 
allowed to rest. Major Whittle took advan- 
tage of this respite to hold a prayer meeting 
among his men. It is safe to say that when 
the signal was given for the advance those men 
were by no means in the rear. 

Almost immediately he was made the busi- 
ness manager of the Elgin Watch Company, 
in which position he soon demonstrated his 
great business capacity. But he was in great 
demand as a speaker at religious gatherings. 
Mr. Moody was so impressed with his power 
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in presenting religious truth that he declared 
that his vocation was that of an evangelist, 
and would not let him rest until he had con- 
vinced him that it was his duty to labor as 
such. Then Major Whittle immediately gave 
up his lucrative position, trusting entirely to 
what the Lord might send him for his sup- 
port, and entered upon his career as an evan- 
gelist. For two years he was associated with 
the beloved singers, Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Bliss, 
and by whose sudden deaths in the Ashtab- 
ula disaster he was much bereaved. At dif- 
ferent times he has had as helpers Mr. and 
Mrs. James McGranahan and Mrs. George 
C. Stebbins. He himself has written many 
hymns which have been set to music in Gos- 
pel Hymns. Among the better known of his 
hymns are “ There shall be showers «f bless- 
ing,” “The crowning day,” and “ A little 
while,” ‘“*My Redeemer.” He sometimes 
wrote under the nom de plume of El] Nathan. 
A few weeks ago a collection of these hymns 
was published by the Revell Company under 
the title of Jonathan and Other Poems. 

Since the beginning of his work in 1874 
Major Whittle has labored in almost every 
state in the Union, being almost as much in 





demand as Mr. Moody himself. He has made 
four trips to Great Britain, each one being 
productive of marked results. 

As an evangelist there was something mag- 
netic about his address. His personality was 
charming. He made one feel that his interest 
was genuine. He was thoroughly unselfish. 
Like Mr. Moody and Dr. Goodwin, with whom 
he was closely associated, he believed the 
Bible with all his heart. With him passes 
away the last of a group of men who in the 
final quarter of the last century did a service 
for Christ for which thousands in this coun- 
try and in England will never cease to be thank- 
ful. On the breaking out of the Spanish war 
he would not be deterred by friends and physi- 
cians from entering upon Christian work in 
the army. He might well have left the ardu- 
ous work to younger men, but at such a time 
he did not consider himself. During the sum- 
mer of 1898 he lived among the soldiers, camp- 
ing with them, preaching daily and visiting 
the camp hospitals, seeking by all means to 
save some. At Chickamauga, Montauk Point 
and Tampa his influence was felt. But the 
strain was too great. He was obliged to give 
up, but after a short respite returned again, 
only to break down entirely. For many 
weary months he has suffered, but with a true 
soldier’s courage and patience. The most ten- 
der care has been bestowed upon him by his 
daughter, Mrs. Will R. Moody, and by others 
in the circle of Northfield friends. His in- 
deed has been a Christian soldier’s life, so 
faithful in its devotion to his great Captain 
that it can also be said of him that he has 
fought a good fight and has won the crown. 

M. ©. H. 





“Pastor of the church, friend and helper of 
the poor.’”’ Such was the short but significant 
sentence following the recent announcement 
of tha death of a New England minister who 
spent the best years of his life in a small par- 
ish. But who would seek a finer epitaph ? 
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The Home and Its. Outlook : 


A New Advent 


0, come again, thou Blessed Child! 
The nineteen centuries are sped 
Since thou with garments undefiled, 
And patient feet and shining head, 
Didst walk amongst the sons of men— 
0 come again! 


The world is gray and weary, Lord! 
With shaking of the head and sigh 
She cons her treasured hopes—a hoard 

Diseredited! Her cisterns dry 
Mock at the lips! Thou art the Well, 
Immanuel! ; 


Through nineteen hundred years of night, 
Thy Church has stood alit with hope 

That, morning-wise, glowed on the height— 
The depth of things—the dubious slope 

Uniting—with love unsufficed, 

0 Jesu Christ! 


Nor doubts she now! Yet, come in ruth 
To souls dismayed in solitude: 

Lay the calm finger of thy truth 
Upon the fevered multitude: 

In “other form ” appear again, 

O Man of men! 


Yea, howsoe’er thy Spirit will! 
We echo but a heavenly cry 

“ Come, quickly, Lord.” The word fulfill! 
It is our humble litany : 

It is the whole world’s plea of pain: 

Come, Christ, again! 

—Rev. Alfred H. Vine, in The Methodist 


Tim es. 





Considerable interest has 
Reading With been shown in the question 
the Children 4 ¢ good books for children’s 
Sunday reading. We are glad to print 
this week a letter from a father on the 
subject and to emphasize what he says 
about the advantages of reading shared 
by parents and children. Parents ought, 
however, to read books first themselves 
before they read them with their young 
people, both for their own sake that they 
may know what company they are intro- 
ducing into the family, and for the chil- 
dren’s sake that they may cultivate intel- 
ligently the necessary art of skipping. A 
book that is not worth reading twice is 
hardly ever worth reading aloud. And 
many a book which would be tedious to 
children, if unabridged, may be made de- 
lightful by careful abridgment and selec- 
tion, This is particularly true of the 
great field of biography, where the child 
soon loses interest in the crowd of events 
which do not at all appeal to his knowl- 
edge and experience. But to get before 
the child the essential story of a man is 
to enlarge that child’s mental horizon and 
enrich his material for comparison im- 
measurably. 


One has only to interview 
a hotel steward or a sleep- 
ing-car porter on the subject of dishon- 
esty to learn that the public conscience is 
weak in respect to stealing from corpora- 
tions. One of the most shocking things 
about the disappearance of silver spoons, 
butter dishes, fruit knives, the deficiences 
in towels, etc., is the thought that the 
thieves must belong to the most respecta- 
ble portion of the community. Hood- 
lums do not patronize Wagner cars nor 
hotels like the Touraine in Boston, which 


Petty Thieving 


is just now the victim of souvenir hunt- 
ers. College men are supposed to be 
partly responsible for the souvenir rage, 
but probably some hotel linen and silver 
could be found in the possession of 
women. It is said to cost one New York 
hotel $10,000 a year to replace such trifles. 
Librarian Spofford asserts that women 
are guilty of a large proportion of the 
petty thefts in public libraries—the tear- 
ing out of pictures and reading matter 
from books and magazines. If stealing 
has ceased to be a crime, what about the 
Eighth Commandment? 


Parents of children who are 
naturally disobedient, or 
stubborn, or combative, may 
find comfort in a recent lecture by Dr. 
G. E. Dawson in Springfield. He defends 
the boy and girl who are difficult to gov- 
ern because they resist other people. 
‘What is resistance?” he asks; and re- 
plies: ‘‘The soul’s way of defending it- 
self against the persons and things which 
it thinks would destroy it. It is rooted 
in the will to live.” Dr. Dawson’s sta- 
tistics show that this tendency is almost 
always found in children with organic 
vitality and vigorous intellect. 
he claims that resistance is not in itself 
bad, neither are its forms—anger, stub- 
bornness and fighting. They are essen- 
tial in meeting successfully certain con- 
ditions of life. An absolutely plastic and 
passionless child or man is a nonentity. 
The problem is not to crush out the 
child’s spirit of resistance, but to train it ; 
to keep the child’s life healthy in order 
that its impulses may take the right di- 
rection—to get rid of positively harmful 
types of resistance and to nourish posi- 
tively beneficial types. A training of this 
sort should make strong men who can re- 
sist temptation, fight wrong and mean- 
ness, and overcome evil with good. 


When a Child 
Resists 





To Eat One’s Cake and Have It 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


If there were not today so many wars, 
one could easily for a time concentrate 
on the food war with its probable results 
on humanity at large. Among the impas- 
sioned soldiers in this new crusade one 
finds the hot water drinkers and they 
who cleave to the cult of no water at all; 
the fruit eaters and they who read and 
advertise the book—a doctor’s at that— 
which counts fruit-eating a mark of 
either gross ignorance or approaching 
degeneracy. The ‘natural ’’—otherwise 
uncooked food—constituency are there 
and they who contend for ever more and 
better cooks ; the no-breakfast contingent 
and they who demand six small meals 
as against the conventional three; the 
no-bread believers and their bread-and- 
apples-and-nothing-else opponents. The 
same ranks include vegetarians of many 
sects and meat-and-hot-water devotees. 

Never since time began was there so 
much to eat ; never so many ways of pre- 
paring it, so many clear and at the same 
time quite contradictory theories as to 
what will happen after it is eaten. The 


And so. 


Agricultural Bureau prophesies immense 
improvements in the quality of present 
vegetables and fruits and new varieties 
of surprising excellence. There is noth- 
ing growing that may not become a salad 
—or turn into decoration for one—and 
new fillings for layer cake are as the 
sands of the sea. 

In the midst of these possibilities arises 
another prophet, he, too, a doctor with a 
propaganda thoroughly tested. It is cal- 
culated to bring joy to the average family 
brought up in the conviction that fruit 
cake includes in itself all the certainties 
of that dyspepsia which the civilized 
world knows as ‘“‘ American,” and the 
patent medicine maker regards as his 
most promising field. 

“On the contrary,” says the new gos- 
pel, ‘‘cake of all orders save fruit cake is 
unfit for the human stomach.” Sugar, 
starch and fat make a combination war- 
ranted to make young bones and old brit- 
tle as peppermint sticks, and red blood to 
run thin and watery. Fruit cake, too, if 
taken in combination with other foods— 
as part of a heavy supper, for example—is 
as disastrous as all the others. ‘But fruit 
cake, pure and simple, eaten with a thin 
slice of bread and butter, or light crack- 
ers, preferably water crackers, means not 
only solid nourishment but of exceed- 
ingly desirable nature. 

Having experimented with several 
forms, he gives the preference to those 
where nuts are added, finely chopped or 
ground in a patent grinder, and adds also 
prunes cooked just enough to seed easily, 
dates and figs, preserving the old for- 
mula of eggs, butter and sugar, but doub- 
ling all the fruits. This cake, baked very 
slowly and for some hours, he gives to 
children for school luncheon—a fruit- 
cake sandwich, as it were, on alternating 
days, providing for the others peanut 
butter sandwiches, with nuts and raisins 
and an apple or orange, or stuffed dates 
or prunes, using chiefly English walnuts 
for this purpose. This form of lunch 
leaves the brain clear and ready for the 
remainder of the day’s work. Those 
who have tried it affirm that they have 
found it so and would by no means re- 
turn to the formal meal of hot dishes. 

This is somewhat in line with the 
“blocks” of condensed fruit, just now 
brought to our attention. It is claimed 
that this form of food imparts a peculiar 
vitality, and that, as the cells receive by 
it the elements they most crave and re- 
quire for fulfillment of their best mis- 
sion in the body, we may thus be said to 
eat our cake and have it, too. 

For thdse who want to know how the 
doctor makes his cake, let it be said that 
he follows the old form modified: a 
pound each of butter, sugar and flour, 
twelve eggs, the usual spices, four pounds 
of seeded raisins, two of currants, one of 
chopped citron, one each of chopped 
prunes, figs and dates, and two pounds of 
chopped or ground nut-meats. Half of 
this amount can be made, but it improves 
with age, and should be kept at least a 
week before beginning to use. The au- 
thor knows, for it is her own rule, long- 
tested and of unvarying quality, that is 
given above. 34 
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Closet and Hltar 


Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God’s elect? Shall God that justifieth ? 
Who is he that shall condemn? Shall 
Jesus Christ that died ? 





A wall is for defense, and so is the hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ. It is, was and 
will be our defense forever. For it was 
that which underwent and overcame the 
curse of the law, and that in which our 
everlasting righteousness is found.—John 
Bunyan. 





Thus the weakest believer is safe, be- 
cause by believing he is within the strong- 
est of all defenses.—Robert Leighton. 





Often the love of God is hid, passes 
behind the cloud and leaves us with a 
cold shudder of alarm, as if it were not 
there. But the divine realities do not 
depend on our apprehension of them ; the 
eclipse of our vision makes no difference 
in their shining, except to us. The Infi- 
nite Love abides behind and waits till we 
return to it, and the intercepting veil falls 
away.—James Martineau. 





There could be no liberty if right feel- 
ing were our hope. Christ is our hope, 
and right feeling begins with deliverance 
from ourselves. 





Lord, I despair myself to heal: 

I see my sin, but cannot feel ; 

I cannot, till thy Spirit blow 

And bid th’ obedient waters flow. 


’Tis thine a heart of flesh to give; 
Thy gifts I only can receive ; 
Here, then, to thee I all resign ; 
To draw, redeem and seal is thine. 


Speak, gracious Lord, my sickness cure, 
Make my infected nature pure: 
Peace, righteousness and joy impart, 
And pour thyself into my heart. 
—John Wesley. 





There is mercy enough in God, and 
merit enough in Christ, for the forgiving 
of the greatest sins and sinners upon gos- 
pel terms.— Matthew Henry. 


Do let us leave off morbidly looking to 
see exactly how much we love (which is 
just like trying to warm ourselves with a 
thermometer, and perhaps only ends in 
doubting whether we love at all) and look 
straight away at His love and His desire! 
—Frances R. Havergal. . 





Wherefore suffered He so great and 
bitter passions? Did He it not to take 
away our sins ?—Gamaliel Bradford. 





If thou wert worthy thou couldest have 
no mercy.—John Mason. 


O God, who hast suffered us to be 
tried in the fierce heat of the world’s 
temptations, grant us thy strength 
that we may endure to the end in 
love of thee. Deliver us from pride 
and lust and fear. Cleanse us by fire, 
if needs must be, but make us clean. 
Show us the beauty of thy holiness, 
that we may seek it with desire more 
earnest and sincere than that which 
lures us on to sin. We have given 
ourselves to thee and thou hast par- 

and redeemed us. By thine 
own love which gave and suffered, 
defend and keep us evermore. And 
teach us how to bring forth fruit 
abundantly to thy glory, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





Sunday Books 


The request in a recent Congregationalist 
for titles of books suitable for the Sunday 
reading of children and young people has led 
me to set down in black and white my own 
convictions on the subject and to make a few 
suggestions. Some of your readers may con- 
sider them radical, but many, I am sure, will 
agree with the broader view of the subject. 

In the Sunday reading which we supply 
and, if possible, share with our children, the 
first thing to be considered is interest. Chil- 
dren will not read a dull book if they can help 
themselves, and to compel their attention to 
dullness violates the law of mercy for the day 
and defeats the very end in view. 

Here is one of the great advantages of 
shared reading—what the child might find 
dull, because it treated of an unknown sub- 
ject, a little explanation and a good deal of 
enthusiasm on the part of the parent may 
transform with a new pleasure. It is not, in- 
deed, the books so much as the atmosphere 
which counts. A book which has no specific 
teaching of religion may be appropriate for 
Sunday reading in the hands of a wise parent 
to whom religion is the chief thing in life— 
and this not by peppering it with preaching, 
but by the established feeling that God is the 
Maker and upholder of all and is manifested 
in all his works. If this is the common 
thought—or rather the atmosphere which en- 
velops the common thinking—the range of 
books may be very much extended. If it is 
not the common thought, the sooner it be- 
comes so, by the parent’s recognition and 
confession of God’s presence in common 
things, the better for the religious life and 
profit in reading of the family. 

This extends to history and historical fiction 
also. There are books, like Stanley Wey- 
man’s Gentleman of France and The House 
of the Wolf, which are essentially Christian 
in spirit, if not conventionally religious in 
form. Such books are stronger, and there- 
fore more wholesome, than the professedly 
religious historical novels which are admitted 
to our Sunday school libraries and, to the un- 
formed childish taste, hardly more exciting. 
By using them in some proportion, followed 
by brief readings from history, showing what 
the real life of the historical characters intro- 
duced was, the element of excitement may be 
reduced to its smallest degree and a good 
foundation laid for knowledge of great events 
in the history of the kingdom of God on earth. 
Mrs. Charles’s books are not very strong, but 
are useful in the same way as introductions 
to historical scenes in the story of the king- 
dom, especially of the Reformation time. 
Miss Yonge’s books seem to have gone out of 
fashion, but The Chaplet of Pearls is an en- 
joyable study of Huguenot history. 

Books of travel may be used in the same 
way. It would be impossible to enumerate, 
but any book which thoroughly interests the 
parent may at some stage of life interest the 
child also. Livingstone’s early travels and a 
number of the recent missionary books are 
to be commended. John Burroughs’s Fresh 
Fields, which shows how England looks to an 
enthusiastic naturalist, will come closer home 
to a child who has been taught to use his eyes 
on common things than any book on England 
dealing with historical monuments ; and some 
of the chapters in Maurice Thompson’s de- 
lightful Byways and Birdnotes will do the 
same office for America. Charles Kingsley’s 
At Last, a book of travel in tropical America, 
ought to be a good book to read to a child, 
and Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast 
and Bristol’s Pioneer Preacher, a capital 
story of home missionary life and adventure 
in California. For little children there are 
few better books in this line than The Swiss 
Family Robinson and Marryat’s Masterman 
Ready, both, perhaps, a little too “preachy,” 
but young children do not mind that as much 
as their older brothers. 

FATHER OF THREE. 
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Other books recommended by correspond. 
ents are: 


Andrew Lang’s True Story Book (History). 

Knights of the Round Table, by W. H. Frost. 

Historic Girls and Historic Boys, by E. S. Brooks, 

Lion-Hearted, A Life of Bishop Hannington for 
the Young. 

Blaikie’s Livingstone. 

How To Do It, by Edward Everett Hale. 

Birds in the Bush, by Bradford Torrey. 
Among the Moths and Butterflies, by J. P. Bal. 
lard. : 

By Canoe and Dog Train, by Egerton Young; also 
On the Indian Trail and other books by the same 
author. 
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The Conversation Corner 





* Look forward, not back.” 


O doubt some of you have been 
N glancing Cornerward occasionally 
for a glimpse of that prize offered 
for the best list of ‘“‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury discoveries, inventions and improve- 
ments.” Well, I have given time for any 
letter to arrive even from Hawaii or the 
West Indies—although none came from 
those lands; perhaps the children there 
are waiting for the decision of the Supreme 
Court to know whether they are United 
States Cornerers or not! 

The three lists which seemed the best 
I copied off in parallel columns and sub- 
mitted independently to three ladies, 
neither of them knowing my judgment 
or the judgment of the others, nor even 
who the competitors were. After a care- 
ful examination they decided unani- 
mously that, although the three lists 
were almost equally good, one of them 
on the whole fulfilled best the terms of 
the offer. That was signed by THAx- 
TER E., Andover, Mass. The others 
were from Florence D., Danielson, Ct., 
and Katharine M., Washington, D. C. 
Two very good ones, though shorter, 
came from Fred A., Fall River, Mass., 
and Ruth B., Hinsdale, Mass. I must 
especially mention a remarkably full list 
(arranged alphabetically), received, sev- 
eral days late, from Richard T., Middle- 
bury, Ct. Whether the ladies would 
have awarded the prize to him or not, I 
do not of course know, but, as the late 
sending was a misunderstanding on his 
part, I gladly send him a book, indepen- 
dently of them. 

I think I will also add (confidentially 
to you Cornerers) my firm belief that the 
boy at the telescope above is the very 
same one to whom the committee ad- 
judged the prize (although they did not 
know it); since I began this Corner I 
happened to meet him in the Public Li- 
brary, and he spoke to me—and I knew 
well enough that he was the very boy! 

Florence D. wrote this in her letter: 


. [had no idea of the number and variety 
of the things invented in this century until I 
undertook to make out this list. It seems as 
if, without all the conveniences of this cen- 
tury, our great-grandfathers must have had 
only a few of the pleasures of life; but I sup- 
pose they enjoyed it in their own way. 


That is exactly what I thought, over 
and over again, as I copied and compared 
these lists. It is not strange that our 
Connecticut member wonders how our 
‘“‘great-grandfathers” got along at all in 
their time; she might have said our 
grandfathers—indeed, the fathers of us 
“Old Folks” spent their boyhood in the 
eighteenth century. Before we dismiss 
this centenary discussion, then, let us 


hang up in our Corner a compact list of 
some of the common things which we re- 
gard as indispensable to our subsistence 
and comfort, but which were unthought 
of in 1801. Remember that hundreds of 
other things less conspicuous, but of 
common use and great value, might be 
added as the introductions of the century. 
I arrange these from the different lists 
sent us. 


Railroad Locomotive Steamboat 





Telegraph Iron ship 
Cable do. Cable do. Bicycle 
Telephone Block aa 5 ete 
rose as onograp 
Matches fiecttle do, Elevators 
Subway Gas heat Elevated -R. R 
Revolvers Electric do. War balloon 
Steel pen Hot water do. Photograph 
Fountain do. Natural gas pewriter 
Sewing pashiee Cooking stove 
Power loo: Power printing press 
Cotton fin Wireless selogrnehy 
Dynamite Steam fire en; 
X-Ra yo Macadamize: 
Anti-toxine Steel frame buildings 
Search lights Sleeping cars 
Peving cane Artificial teeth 
Wire fences 


We must add to these numberless agri- 
cultural and mechanical machines—sow- 
ers, mowers, plowers, rakers, reapers, 
planers, etc. The children sent also lists 
of improvements and reforms, of more 
importance than machinery; here are 
specimens: 

Raa atena wine SAB Ror 
Abolition of slavery Packag: 
Temperance reform Children’s | omen” 


Life saving service Red Cross Society 
Missionary societies Civil Service 


A few titles are sent which I think do 
not strictly belong to the nineteenth 
century, as the telescope, the wheelbar- 
row, the suspension bridge, canals, skates, 
irrigation—what do the Cornerers think ? 
Study these lists thoroughly—they will 
give you a great lesson in history. I have 
just read a very interesting article in the 
Greenfield Gazette, written by one of the 
“Old Folks,” describing how our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers lived in the 
old times, dipping candles, making soap, 
carding wool, spinning yarn, weaving 
cloth, how the children and young folks 
acted ; we ought to be thankful that we 
live now, not then—that is, that we are 
not our grandfathers! 

And now let us “look forward, not 
back.” Here is what Ruth B. says about 
the offer of a prize for the ‘‘most com- 
plete, compact and correct list” of the 
inventions of the present century: 

. You say there is prospect of longer life 
in the future, so some of us Cornerers may be 
entitled to a free ride around the world. I 
will add these twentieth century prophecies. 
1. That lessons may be learned by electricity. 
2. That housework may be done in the same 
manner. 3. That air may be brought by un- 
derground currents from hot or cold countries. 
4. That we may be able to make ourselves 
large or small to accommodate circumstances 
or place. 

I think Ruth has been reading Alice in 
Wonderland. I will file away her letter, 
but do not believe she would be the gainer 
if her lessons could be learned or her 
housework done by electricity! What do 
Cornerers think about the project of com- 
municating with Mars? Is it possible? 
Why not? IT understand that the ‘ Cap- 
tains of Ten” in Cambridge had a re- 
markable performance the other evening, 
with pantomime representations of every 
century from the first to the nineteenth. 
There is a ? on the program against the 
twentieth century, but I learn that one 
boy read a prophecy in rhyme. I am in- 


terested in one item, and Ruth will be in 
two others: 

In some of their journeys they’ll mount to the stars, 
And likely hob-nob with the people of Mars. 


The maid in the kitchen may loaf as she wishes, 
While “ stored electricity” washes the dishes. 


The gist of a book may be learned in a minute, 
For X-rays will show you all there is in it. 


Next week we must stop looking back- 
ward or forward, and attend to children’s 
letters of the “living present.” 


(For the Old Folks) 
CHURCH STEEPLES 


Dear Mr. Martin: What is the origin of 
church steeples? I can see that a belfry is 
needed for a bell, but I have not been able to 
learn how spires came to be added. 

Burlington, Vt. gD. B. 

You remember Coleridge’s remark that 
an instinctive taste teaches men to build 
their churches in flat countries with spire 
steeples, which, as they cannot be referred to 
any other object, point as with silent finger 
to the sky and star. 

Wordsworth quotes this in The Excur- 
sion: 

And O, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains, 


Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
And spires whose “ silent finger points to heaven.” 


This is of course beautiful, poetical and 
suggestive, but there seems to be no au- 
thority for it as being the origin of the 
steeple, which is apparently an evolution 
from, or addition to, the more ancient 
tower and turret (towerette). It was at 
first in reality a roof in pyramidal shape, 
gradually assuming the more graceful 
form of the spire. Spires date back to 
about the thirteenth century, although it 
is claimed that they belonged to Germany 
two centuries earlier. Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, whose spire, over four hundred feet 
high, is the most beautiful in Europe, 
was built about 1250, although the spire 
itself was* added in the next century. 
J. D. B. might consult Fergusson’s His- 
tory of Architecture or Parker’s Glossary 
of Architecture. 

Just as I was looking up this matter a 
letter came from a gentleman who was a 
native of Salisbury, commenting on Clif- 
ton Johnson’s illustrated article in The 
Congregationalist of Feb. 2 on Salisbury, 
and Bemerton, close by. The pictures 
stirred his early remembrances enthusias- 
tically: 

1 have been through Bemerton as a boy, 
afoot, many times, en route to Wilton. In my 
day there, Sidney Herbert, Crimean War 
secretary, whose home was in Wilton, was 
the Herbert, but he is forgotten now, while 
the other Herbert of two centuries before 
lives. The Nadar, the Wiley, the Bourne, 
three little streams which join the Avon close 
to Salisbury—how I fished and waded and in 
some spots swam inthem! How often I have 
looked across their meadows and seen similar 
views of the cathedral—almost duplicates of 
that taken from the foot of the rectory lawn! 
That picture has carried me back to boyhood 
and lifted me heavenward. I always love to 
see a church spire in this land, and although 
I never thought of it before, I suspect that it 
comes from the impressions made on my 
young mind by constant sight of the grandest 
spire in existence. 2 

So even the memory of this “silent 
finger points to heaven” now, even if 
that was not the purpose of its construc- 
tion six hundred years ago! 
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The Greatest Week in History* 


XII. The Redeemer Crucified 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The cross of Christ is the climax of the 
struggle between selfishness and unself- 
ishness. The high priest officially ex- 
pressed the mind of the Jews when he 
said that in order to save the nation they 
must destroy Jesus. And Jesus ex- 
pressed the mind of God when he said he 
came as the Son of Man to give his life a 
ransom for many. ‘The great central 
event in all history,”’ says an eminent his- 
torian, ‘‘is the death of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. The centuries cir- 
cle round the cross.” This statement 
may be demonstrated by considering 
what led up to the cross, and the influ- 
ences that have gone forth from it, indi- 
cated by: 

1. The growth of the idea of self-sacrifice 
for others. We need now to trace this 
only in the records of the chosen nation. 
The ruling idea of the early Hebrews was 
that they were elected by Jehovah, in- 
stead of all other nations, of his mere 
good pleasure, and that he gave them 
power to expand as a nation by destroy- 
ing other nations. When Abraham 
passed through Canaan Jehovah promised 
that his children should inherit it. There- 
fore, when the descendants of Abraham 
came to Canaan, led by Moses and Joshua, 
they claimed their title and wiped out the 
nations in order that they might occupy 
the territory. The one standing order 
concerning the dwellers in the land was 
“Thou shalt utterly destroy them.” 
Their most brilliant record was that ‘‘ev- 
ery man they smote with the edge of the 
sword, until they had destroyed them; 
neither left they any that breathed.” 
They had no more mercy on women and 
babes than they had on warriors. The 
destruction was an act of religious sacri- 
fice. The one fault charged against them 
was that in their wars of conquest they 
sometimes left some people alive. No 
bloody or treacherous deed of theirs in 
destroying other peoples was condemned. 

But as the Jews came in contact with 
other nations through commerce and in- 
termarriages and alliances like those of 
Solomon with Tyre and Egypt, their ideas 
of the worth of the Gentiles changed, till 
the captivity at last taught them that 
they had a mission to give salvation to 
the world. Yet they conceived of it only 
as making all nations tributary to them- 
selves. The nations were to come to Je- 
rusalem bringing tribute as doves fly to 
their windows. Any nation that refused 
to do this was to be utterly wasted. 

Jesus Christ collided with the world’s 
ethics. He taught that those were the 
greatest who sacrificed themselves most 
completely to ennoble others. ‘‘ He that 
will save his life,” he said, ‘‘ shall lose it.” 
The ideal he proclaimed he also illus- 
trated: ‘“‘even as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” The cross was the inevitable 
consequence of that condemnation of 
men’s standard of morals. The Jews felt 
that Jesus sought not only to rob them of 





*The Sunday School Lesson for March 24. Text, 
Luke 23: 35-53; John 19: 16-37; Mark 15: 20-41; 
Matt. 27: 31-56. International Lesson, Jesus 
Crueified and Buried. 





their privileges, but of their rights as 
men. -Their hate and contempt was the 
recoil of their ideal against his. 

One fact may be sufficient to cite as 
evidence of the change which the cross 
has wrought in the ideals of the human 
race. When Jesus died the greatest con- 
tempt that could be expressed was the 
taunt of the rulers, “‘He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save.” Today to save 
others by the sacrifice of self is the high- 
est heroism. David was the greatest 
heré of Jewish history. He won for his 
bride the daughter of his king by bring- 
ing to her the bloody tokens of two hun- 
dred men whom he had killed. The pop- 
ular song of the women throughout all 
Israel was that David had killed tens of 
thousands. Would kings’ daughters in 
ruling nations be wooed in that way now ? 
The man who saves most lives is most 
honored today. No nation justifies war 
for conquest. The only plea that finds 
favor for war is that it is to deliver men 
from oppiession, to better their condi- 
tion and to make them more useful to 
the world. The cross has wrought this 
change. 

2. The value which Christ set on men as 
determining the measure of self-sacrifice for 
them. Every class of humanity turned 
against him during those awful hours 
that culminated on Calvary. Every in- 
sult that malignant ingenuity could invent 
was heaped on him. The court which 
represented all the authority of his na- 
tion, divine and human, resolved itself 
into a mob and spit on him, smiting him 
on his face. Roman soldiers dressed him 
up as a king, pressed a crown of thorns 
on his head, drove it down with a club 
and kneeled before him in mockery, while 
the officers looked on with shouts of 
laughter. Priests and people cursed him 
in hisagony. His guards drank his health 
while he was dying, put a cup of wine to 
his lips and gambled for choice of the 
garments he was leaving to them. 

Yet by no word did the Son of Man 
show that he faltered in the willing sac- 
rifice of himself for mankind. Back of 
all that unutterably repulsive display he 
saw possibilities worth his dying to have 
realized. He believed that the lowest 
and meanest of them could become sons 
of God. In his name a great army of 
heroes have borne the cross in his spirit, 
in the junglesof Africa, in Pacificislands, 
in the hands of half-crazed mer in China 
and in the slums of American cities. 
The value of life was changed by the 
crucifixion of Jesus. When the cross 
was laid on his shoulders it represented 
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the lowest depth of shame to which men 
could force a fellow man. But because 
of what he exhibited in dying on it he is 
drawing all men unto himself. Weowe 
to Jesus Christ the daily ministry we 
give and receive which makes life desir- 
able and gives glory to manhood. 





Because the Bethlehem Gift can have no 
adequate return, shall it have no return at all 
in loving gratitude? 
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The Literature of the Day 


Dr. Abbott on the Old Testament 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s new book, The 
Life and Literature of the Ancient He- 
brews,* is based upon lectures before 
Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
the winter of 1896-7, and before the Lo- 
well Institute jn this city in that of 1899- 
1900. It is not a reproduction of either 
course, but all who heard or read reports of 
the lectures will recognize their substance 
in these pages. The volume is a study of 
the Hebrew people and therefore of the 
Old Testament. The special mission of 
the Hebrews was to reveal to the world 
the existence and character of God and 
to explain his dealings and relations with 
men. Therefore their history is pre-emi- 
nently religious history, and the student 
of it is led to the Old Testament as the 
chief, and the only truly characteristic, 
record of it. 

Dr. Abbott sets forth in these lectures 
the results of the new school of Biblical 
interpretation, with the additional pur- 
pose of demonstrating that they do not 
imperil spiritual faith but increase the 
value of the Bible as an instrument for 
the cultivation of faith. If they destroy 
belief in the letter which killeth, they 
promote belief in the spirit which maketh 
alive. If they refuse to regard the Bible 
longer as a book of philosophy about reli- 
gion, it is because they insist with in- 
creasing emphasis that it is a book of re- 
ligious experiences, full of inspiration 
and practical help for daily life. They 
are not indorsed carelessly, however, but 
are weighed, measured and estimated at 
their value. No one will deny the au- 
thor’s conscientious endeavor to be can- 
did. 

The successive portions of the Old Tes- 
tament are considered—embodying his- 
tory, law, fiction, drama, philosophy, 
poetry and the preaching of righteous- 
ness—and the closing chapter sets forth, 
as a sort of summary, the message of Is- 
rael, viz., that God is one, is spirit, is 
rig' teous, and demands righteousness, 
and nothing else, of his children; that 
man is made in God’s image; that God is 
man’s “great companion, the loving, yet 
terrible, friend of his inmost soul’’; and 
that right relationship between God and 
man can be brought about only by man’s 
abandoning sin, thus reconciling himself 
with God, accepting God’s law and faith- 
fully obeying it, and accepting God’s love 
and loyally responding to it. The Old 
Testament is the revelation of the process 
of learning on the part of Israel to com- 
prehend this message, which in time it 
was to give to the whole world. 

The volume offers comments upon 
many of the puzzling, embarrassing fea- 
tures of the Old Testament, but oftener 
by indicating how they came to be in 
it and how little force as hindrances to 
intelligent faith they really have than by 
attempts to explain them in themselves. 
That is, the background is brought to 
view, the conditions and circumstances of 
the successive ages and writers and the 
different purposes which controlled them 


are explained. The reader is put, so far 





*Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


as is possible, in the position of a con- 
temporary of each writer, and thus is en- 
lightened as to both his spirit and his 
method. This is fairand wise. Indeed, 
no other manner of dealing with ancient 
writers is now accepted in the field of 
secular history. 

Those who indorse the modern school 
of Biblical criticism will value this vol- 
ume as a temperate and impressive state- 
ment of its manner of working and its 
results. Those who still adhere to the 
traditional views, and they are many and 
include some very able scholars, will wel- 
come its lucid exposition and its concilia- 
tory spirit. They also will indorse with 
equal heartiness its conclusion that Jesus 
Christ pre-eminently gives answer to the 
questions who is God, what is man, what 
is the right relationship between them, 
and how can this relationship be brought 
about. 


The Dutch People 


Part III. of Prof. P. J. Blok’s History 
of the People of the Netherlands* covers 
one of the most thrilling and instructive 
periods in the whole of Dutch history, 
that of the war with Spain from 1568 to 
1621, and includes the third and half of 
the fourth volume of the original. As a 
period of merely international struggle 
this would have its special interest and 
importance, like any intense and pro- 
longed conflict of nations. But it was 
much more than this. It was the occa- 
sion for a marked development of mili- 
tary science, which altered subsequent 
warfare in important particulars. It wit- 
nessed the sluggish but irresistible de- 
velopment of Dutch independence and of 
the spirit of nationality which made the 
Dutch for many generations, and even 
down to our day, an important power. It 
was a period of theological controversy, 
in which fresh truth was struggling to 
the birth. Commerce and manufactures 
took on a new impetus. Political insti- 
tutions altered perceptibly and progress- 
ively. Its last years were those during 
which our Pilgrim fathers found refuge 
in Holland. No more dramatic or diver- 
sified period of equal length is to be 
readily found in the history of any na- 
tion. 

Professor Blok’s narrative holds atten- 
tion easily. It is elaborate, almost pro- 
fuse, yet lucid and informing. In its por- 
trayals of events, its pictures of individ- 
uals, its summaries of policies and its ex- 
ploitation of motives and methods, it 
knows how to make vital features prom- 
inent and to subordinate or discard the 
trivial. But it is less of a history of the 
people and more one of the nation and 
the government than the title leads one 
to expect. It is hardly any more truly a 
history of the Dutch people distinctively 
and apart from their rulers than histo- 
ries in general are. But it is so enter- 
taining and instructive that one does not 
care what the author calls it. And, in- 
deed, during the period covered the Dutch 
people and the Dutch government were 
practically one. 





*G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


A Dictionary of Architecture and 
Building * 

Dr. Russell Sturgis is the editor of this 
important work, and has had the co-oper- 
ation of such men as Dr. Cleveland Abbe, 
Edward Atkinson, E. H. Blashfield, Wal- 
ter Cook, R. A. Cram, Frederic Crownin- 
shield, Charles de Kay, Prof. A. L. Froth- 
ingham, John La Farge, Prof. Allen Mar- 
quand, R. C. Sturgis, Henry Van Brunt 
E. M. Wheelwright and others, each of 
them eminent in some department of 
knowledge rendering his aid valuable. It 
is somewhat remarkable that there is in 
English no other dictionary of architec- 
ture, excepting a work in eight volumes 
said to have been begun about 1850 and 
to have been completed only ten years 
ago. There is room, therefore, for a mod- 
ern, scholarly and reasonably complete 
work of this class. 

The present volume, the first of the 
three proposed, covers the letters A. to E. 
inclusive. It is comprehensive, concise 
although sufficiently full, untechnical and 
easily used. The desirable line between 
too scrupulous terseness and too much 
elaboration of definition or description 
has been drawn ordinarily with great suc- 
cess. There is no hesitation to give space 
for desirable comment, as in what is writ- 
ten under Builder, for instance, but brev- 
ity has been kept in view throughout the 
work and its cross-references facilitate its 
use. The titles are in heavy type and at 
once catch the eye. Illustrations, numer- 
ous and appropriate, some of full-page 
size, abound, and all in all the work will 
meet very satisfactorily a real and impor- 
tant public need. It is to be sold by sub- 
scription only at eighteen dollars for the 
three volumes. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament. By George Adam Smith, D. Ds 
LL.D. pp.325. A.C. Armstrong & Co. $1.50 a 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient He- 
brews. By Rev. Lyman —— D.D. pp. 408. 
Houghton, ‘Minin & Co. Mite 


From Apostle to Priest y J. W. Falconer. 
BP ae 292. Charles Seroacr’s. Sone. Imported. 


A ati piece of historical work about the 
organization of the Christian Church. Shows 
that the ministry is not sacerdotal but repre- 
sentative and that the episcopacy merely grew 
out of current conditions, with expediency as 
its sanction. Jesus prescribed no organiza- 
tion in respect toform. The New Testament 
knows of none as essential. The sacraments 
are not the acts of a priest but of the whole 
church. Ordination does not confer but merely 
recognizes a gift. There is no apostolical suc- 
cession. The monarchical bishop dates from 
only the beginning of the second century and 
sacerdotalism did not prevail until the third. 
The style of the writer is scholarly but not 
abstruse, his argument is masterly, and his 
book will do valuable service. 

A Commen Sy St, Paul’s Epistle to, the 

Romans. By Prof. J. A. Beet, D.D. pp. 

Thomas Whittaker. $2.50. 
A reprint, in the ninth edition, of a valuable 
work by one of the most scholarly and emi- 
nent of English Methodists. It has been care- 
fully rewritten. It is not dogmatic but purely 
expository. The Greek text has not been in- 





* Macmillan Co. 
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troduced and is unnecessary. Conscientious 
study has been bestowed upon the researches 
and results of Biblical scholarship during the 
fourteen years’ interval since the work first 
appeared, but the positions of the first edition 
are maintained. Dr. Beet has no doubt of the 
Pauline origin of the epistle or of its substan- 
tially accurate reproduction in our Greek and 
English texts. He gives considerable atten- 
tion to critical comment upon grammatical 
and other details, but devotes himself spe- 
cially to elucidating and expressing the great 
doctrines taught by the apostle. Three val- 
uable dissertations embodying these are ap- 
pended. 

The Church of Pentecost. 44 age J. M. 

Thoburn. pp. 392. Jennings & Pye. 50 cents. 
A new, revised edition of a judicious, devout 
study of the characteristics of this early Chris- 
tian assembly. An interpretation of the true 
Pentecostal spirit and an enforcement of its 
various applications to religious thought and 
life. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


S. M. Hamilton. pp. 402. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $5.00. 


Covers the years from 1758 to 1770. Not trans- 
lated into modern phrase but reproduced as 
written. Relates somewhat to domestic and 
more to publie affairs. Military matters are 
conspicuous, campaigning against the Indians 
and French being on foot. Such a body of 
miscellaneous correspondence abounds in di- 
versified interest, and is doubly significant 
in view of the important position in the col- 
ony which Washington held. It illustrates 
the general confidence in his capacity, alike 
military and civil, and it also affords much 
pleasant light upon his private affairs and 
friendships, the people and manners of hi3 
time, ete. 

The Historical Novel and Other Essays. By 


Brander Matthews. pp. 321. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


Most, if not all, of these essays have appeared 
already in one or another public form. They 
exhibit the author’s power of appreciation, 
critical ability and facility of expression at 
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that discussion of the settlement should be 
withdrawn from China and especially, in ac- 
cordance with Sir Claude Macdonald’s opin- 
ion, from the hands of men who went through 
the siege of the legations. Mr. Millard points 
out the exceptionally high position which the 
United States now holds in Chinese regard 
and urges that we do all in our power to 
protect China against dismemberment and 
against too radical and rapid compulsion to 
extreme modernity. 

In The World’s Work the short paper by 
Lindsay Denison, A Borrower as a Banker 
Sees Him, is worth the price of the magazine 
for the year because of the assurance which 
it furnishes, in spite of the denials of the pes- 
simists, that integrity in business pays and is 
honored. Mr. Chapman’s The Progress of 
Honesty confirms this assurance. Religion 
by Human Touch, by Mr. Riis, is another 
notable article. The character sketches of 
General De Wet, by Mr. Hillegas, and the late 
Philip D. Armour, by H. I. Cleveland, add 


Holy Living. By Jeremy Taylor. 2 vols. pp. their best, and they deal with a pleasant vari- Pleasant variety. The comments on current 


263, 207. Maemillan Co. Each 50 cents. 
A neat two-volume issue of this famous work 
in the Temple Classics Series. 

FICTION 

The Heritage of Unrest. By Gwendolen Over- 

ton. pp. 329. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Unusually able. Tells of frontier and army 
life in our West. A striking psychological 
and racial element adds freshness and inter- 


ety of topics. One of the most enjoyable is 
the last, The Art and Mystery of Collabora- 
tion in literary or dramatic work. But those 
on The Historical Novel, Literature as a Pro- 
fession, and the two or three more personal, 
e. g.. on H. C. Bunner and William Archer, 
are equally fine in their way. 


Rome. By Norwood Young. pp. 403. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75. 


topics are careful and readable. 

No one article stands out above the others 
in The Forum, but all have solid value and 
timely pertinence. Mr. H. L. West’s on The 
Growing Powers of the President, Mr. Volk- 
hovsky’s on The Hopes and Fears of Russia, 
Mr. Schoenhof’s on The Nations in Competi- 
tion at the Close of the Century and Mr. J. C. 
Hopkins’s on the Career of King Edward 


est. The Indian character, the corruption of The series on Medieval Towns ‘is the richer VIL, are notable, but each of the remainder 


many Indian agents and the failure of the 
Government to deal adequately with the sit- 
uation in the days described, some years ago, 
are outlined clearly. The literary quality of 
the story is as high as the degree of its inter- 
est. 

The Sentimentalists. By A.S. Pier. pp. 425. 

Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Pictures certain phases of society life in Bos- 
ton and political life in the West. Strong in 
representing character and vivid in narration. 
Unhackneyed and spirited, with some unusu- 
ally striking scenes. Deals much with un- 
pleasant and even vulgar people and doings 
yet makes wholesome and elevating impres- 
sions. The climax is admirable. Readers 
who are inclined in the middle of the volume 
to lay it aside should finish it. 

Babs the Im ible. By Sarah Grand. pp. 

462. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Babs quite equals either of the Heavenly 
Twins in audacity and recklessness but is 
more lovable. The story is fresh and pictur- 
esque, but overwrought here and there and 
verging on caricature. Yet it leaves good 
impressions and is very entertaining. It is 
lively and amusing, less valuable as a picture 
of life than as a study of unusual individu- 
ality but embodying considerable sound phi- 
losophy and occasionally touching the deeper 
springs of human feeling. An English coun- 
try neighborhood is its scene and all sorts of 
people appear. 

A Lady of the Regency. By Mrs. Stephen 

Rawson. pp. 352. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
A novel of the time of the regency in England 
early in the last century. Queen Caroline 
and her domestic troubles figure prominently. 
The heroine is a charming creation but poli- 
tics crowd romance too much in the plot. 
The story is toolong. Yet it possesses much 
interest and has value also as a historical 
study. 

Sam Lovel’s Boy. By R. E. Robinson. pp. 

259. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
A thoroughly country story. Breezy, sen- 
sible, wholesome and highly entertaining. 
Rural peculiarities are reproduced in their 
quaintness but with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. Much knowledge of animal life and 
nature in general is revealed. Young and 
old will enjoy it, especially all who have read 
the author’s earlier books about the Danvis 
people. 

Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. pp. 

742. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.50. 
In the Authentic Edition, new, handsome, 
easily handled and containing the illustra- 
tions so long associated with the author’s 
productions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. 
Vol.I. Edited by Dr. Russell Sturgis. Macmil- 
lan Co. $6.00. 


Letters to Washington. Vol. III. Edited by 


for this delightful book. But it undertakes 
little in the line of archzology or description 
of the modern city. It is a suecinct summary 
of the history of Rome, well-proportioned and 
written. It is attractively illustrated by Nel- 
lie Erichsen. A few suggestions are appended 
about hotels, as well as a list of books, an 
itinerary for the tourist, etc. One wishes 
there were more about certain of the churches 
and some other places of interest. But it is 
hardly fair to demand that an avowed history 
do the work of a guide-book. 

Perfect Health. By One Who HasIt. pp. 211. 

C. C. Haskell, Norwich, Ct. $1.00. 
A statement of the theory, practice and re- 
sults attained by those who believe in eating 
only when hungry and never in the morning. 
Largely a compilation of testimonials, ete. 
Those who testify all agree that the theory 
works admirably in their cases. That it 
would work equally well with everybody else 
does not follow. Perfect health hardly can be 
had so easily, as the rule, and, so far as it is 
possessed, it is by no means confined to them. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


Daniel Webster loses little or nothing of his 
pre-eminence although the living who remem- 
ber him already are becoming few. Professor 
MecMaster’s illustrated study of him in the 
Century as a leader of the opposition outlines 
his early congressional career interestingly. 
Irving Bacheller, author of Eben Holden, be- 
gins his new story, D’ri and I, and it promises 
well. Other notable contributions are Bishop 
Potter’s Impressions of Japan, George Hen- 
schel’s Personal Reeollections of Johannes 
Brahms, consisting largely of extracts from 
Mr. Henschel’s diary; and Waldon Faweett’s 
picturesque description of iron-mining. 

In Harper’s Prof. J. H. Hyslop writes about 
The Nature of Life after Death, suggesting, 
as an explanation of the usually trivial and 
often confused utterances of alleged spirits in 
their communications to men, that there is a 
cleavage between the normal consciousness of 
a discarnate spirit and its condition necessary 
for communicating like the cleavage between 
primary and secondary personality. Evi- 
dently there is a gap of some kind somewhere 
when men who in this life were master minds 
come back and talk twaddle. Most of the 
other contents are light reading of a good 
quality, Miss Wilkins, Bret Harte and Rey. 
C. T. Brady being among the contributors. 
But Mr. J. C. Merriam’s finely illustrated 
article, The John Day Fossil Beds, and Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s serial, Colonies and Nation, 
ballast the issue well. 

Scribner’s is not less interesting ¢han it 
used to be when it contained stories for the 
most part. Mr. T. F. Millard’s views of The 
Settlement in China deserve attentive read- 
ing. They are temperate and fair, calling for 
a reasonable limitation of indemnities, urging 


appeals successfully to its own circle of in- 
terested readers. The number is one of the 
best ever issued. 


Notes 


Mr. Irving Bacheller’s Eben Holden is to 
be dramatized. Mr. Charles Frohman has 
purchased the right to bring it out. 


King Edward is declared by Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, long the London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, not to be a reading 
man. It is said that he rarely even reads a 
newspaper. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of March 2 has a 
considerable contribution toward a bibliogra- 
phy of writings about Daniel Boone. It will 
prove useful to students of several depart- 
ments of American history. 


Queen Victoria required the ladies of her 
immediate court circle to promise not to keep 
diaries or other documentary records of court 
gossip for future reference. This will pre- 
vent much important information from ap- 
pearing in any reminiscences from their pens. 


It is decided to publish an American edi- 
tion of The Church Review, a prominent organ 
of the High Churchmen in the Anglican 
Church. Rev. Robert Ritchie is to edit it and 
its office will be in New York. Its career 
will be watched with interest, but will be 
short. if its only capital is the $25,000 an- 
nounced as necessary to start it. 


It is now proposed as a remedy for the cut- 
ting of prices of books by the great depart- 
ment stores and others, that holders of copy- 
rights sell to dealers the right to dispose of a 
book to the public at an agreed price instead 
of selling him the book itself and risking his 
disposing of it at acut price. This proposi- 
tion is believed to offer a practical and simple 
cure of existing evils. 


Fifty thousand dollars has just been paid 
for the splendid manuscript of the Evangelia 
Quatuor, which the English earls of Ashburn- 
ham have owned for more than sixty years. 
For many centuries it belonged to the Abbey 
of Noble Canonesses founded in 834 at Landau 
on Lake Constance. At the dissolution of 
the abbey in 1803 the manuscript passed into 
lay hands and in 1846 it was bought by Lord 
Ashburton. It is one of the finest specimens 
extant of the art of the ancient goldsmith and 
jeweler, its covers being embroidered silk 
within and on the outside of beaten gold 
studded with emeralds, sapphires, carbuncles, 
pearls, etc. The text is that of the four gos- 
pels in Jerome’s version. 
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A Trans-Continental Sunday 
School Tour 


BY J. ARTHUR JOHNSON 


One of the most laudable projects of mod- 
ern religious movements is the special effort 
now being put forth by the International Sun- 
day School Convention for the evangelization 
of the children. To this end a party of five 
trained and experienced leaders have been se- 
lected to conduct an extensive Sunday school 
tour, now in progress. 

The personnel of the party is as follows: 
Prof. H. M. Hamill of Jacksonville, Ill., the 
international field secretary ; Mr. Marion Law- 
rence of Toledo, O., general secretary of the 
International Convention; Prof. E. O. Excell 
of Chicago, of national reputation as a singer ; 
Mrs. H. M. Hamill, anefficient primary worker ; 
and Rev. B. W. Spillman, field secretary of 
the Baptist State Convention of North Caro- 
lina. 

At least forty-four separate meetings will 
be held in the seventeen states and territories 
of the South and Southwest, including seven- 
teen state and territorial conventions. The 
plan requires nearly 14,000 miles of travel in 
thirteen weeks. ; 

The opening meetings were held in Rich- 
mond, Va., on Sunday, Feb. 17, preceded the 
night before by an informal reception by the 
Sunday school superintendents in the Y. M. 
Cc. A. parlors. Meetings were held in many 
of the leading churches on Sunday, addressed 
by members of the party. A mass meeting of 
the children was held in the afternoon, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Hamill. It is theintention 
of the party to make these children’s mass 
meetings one of the special features of the 
entire trip. 

At Danville, Feb. 18-20, the party partici- 
pated in the Virginia State Sunday School 
Convention. Over 100 delegates were present, 
and much enthusiasm was manifested. The 
prospect for the coming year is brighter than 
ever before. Four times the amount hereto- 
fore contributed for the work was pledged, 
the total being $2,000. 

Next the party went to High Point, to take 
part in the State Convention of North Caro- 
lina, in session Feb. 20-22. An audience 
completely filling the spacious church awaited 
their arrival. Over 200 delegates were pres- 
ent and many workers from all parts of the 
state. Professor Excell opened the meeting 
with a song service, and in a few minutes the 
entire audience was charged with enthusiasm, 
and thus opened one of the greatest conven- 
tions on record in North Carolina. The work 
here has been exceedingly hard, and at times 
most discouraging ; but at the Salisbury Con- 
vention, in 1899, after a hard struggle, $300 
were pledged with which a field secretary, 
Mr. J. W. Bryan, was employed. During the 
year he traveled many thousands of miles 
over the state, sometimes on the train, but 
more often on horseback or muleback, ar- 
ranging for and conducting meetings and ex- 
plaining the meaning of international work. 
Audiences varying in size from a half-dozen 
to 1,000 people attended his meetings, and in- 
terest in the work increased. When the next 
annual convention met in Charlotte, in the 
spring of 1900, a vast difference could be seen. 
The workers had taken on new life; in less 
than thirty minutes over $700 had been 
pledged for the following year. The fire 
kindled at Salisbury in 1899 grows brighter 
and brighter, and the convention just closed 
will surely increase enthusiasm. At every 
session the large church was crowded with 
workers who were there with a definite pur- 
pose. More than $1,000 were pledged for the 
coming year. 

The beneficial value of the visits of these 
international workers is very great, and they 
themselves receive inspiration from these 
earnest ‘people with whom they meet to carry 
help to that vast army working and praying 
for the upbuilding of ‘the kingdom.”’ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Expansion of Wheaton 
Seminary 


This seminary at Norton, Mass., in whose 
establishment, in 1835, its founder, Judge 
Wheaton, was aided by the sainted Mary 
Lyon, held interesting exercises Thursday, 
Mar¢h 7, in connection with the dedication of 
the new building—Chapin Hall. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Dr. S. V. Cole, 
president of the seminary, Hon. William H. 
Fox of Taunton, Mr. Edwin Barrows of Prov- 





Mrs. Ehiza B. Wheaton 


idence, treasurer, and Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., president of the trustees. The formal 
naming of the hall was by the venerable and 
beloved patroness of the institution, Mrs, 
Eliza B. Wheaton. .Dr. Plumb offered the 
dedicatory prayer, vocal and instrumental 
music was provided by the pupils and the 
school song by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, Long 
Live Old Wheaton, concluded the service. 
Judge Fox, the chairman of the building com- 
mittee spoke felicitously of the general plans 
for the future of the school. 

The special feature was the presence and 
participation of Mrs. Wheaton, now in her 
ninety-second year. She was received with 
every demonstration of affection and respect. 
1t is her generosity that has found expression 
in this greatly needed building and in the far- 
reaching plans now on foot for the future of 
this school, whose work in the past is held in 
high honor by the Wheaton Seminary clubs 
in New York and Boston, and by all friends 
of the higher education of woman. 





Chapin Hall, Wheaton Seminary 


Memorable services were held on the day of 
prayer for colleges a few weeks ago. Dr. 
Cole was assisted by Dr. Plumb and by the 
evangelist, Mr. S. M. Sayford. The meetings 
were quiet and thoughtful, but it is believed 
that not a few of the promising pupils of the 
school will always look back to that day as an 
important epoch in their lives. It was in con- 
nection with this service that Mrs. Wheaton, 
having expressed herself as greatly gratified 
at the increasing prosperity of the seminary, 
spoke impressively of its spiritual interests, 
stating that the institution had been founded 
and fostered mainly to promote the Christian 
ife of cultured womanhood. 

The late Gen. Samuel A. Chapin, in whose 
honor the new hall is named, was a brother 
of Mrs. Wheaton and in full sympathy with 
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her plans, having been somewhat influential 
in educational matters on the Pacific Coast. 
It was the wish of the trustees thus to connect 
Mrs. Wheaton’s family name with the institu- 
tion. At their request, also, she formally 
gave tothe boarding house the name of Met- 
calf Hall, in grateful remembrance of Mrs- 
Caroline C. Metcalf, for twenty-six years :the 
successful principal of the school. 

Chapin Hall is the first new building in a 
comprehensive plan for the future develop- 
ment of the seminary. This involves the 
building of many different structures grouped 
around a central “Court of Honor.” Every 
advantage is to be taken of the unusually 
good disposition of the land, which is a pla- 
teau sloping down towards meadows. 

This hall is for dormitory purposes only. 
It is about thirty-six by eighty feet, three sto- 
ries high, with a high basement, and pro- 
vides accommodations for about forty per- 
sons. Many of the rooms are arranged in 
groups of three—a study, with a bedroom on 
either side—each group being intended for 
two students: The material is red brick laid 
up in Flemish bond, the trimmings being of 
cream-white -Vermont marble. There are 
hard-wood floors throughout the building, 
and the construction is absolutely first class. 
The style is rather late colonial, approaching 
the “ Jeffersonian.” It is simple, straightfor- 
ward, allowing adequate lighting for all the 
rooms and possesses a certain scholastic char- 
acter. The architects were Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson of Boston. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 8 


Miss M. E. Atkinson as leader spoke of the 
many promises of rest found in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Miss Clarissa H. Pratt was present, having 
returned recently from Mardin, whither she 
went to the girls’ school in 1875. Going back 
in 1889, after a visit in the homeland, she took 
up touring among the villagers, and this has 
continued to be her special work. She gavea 
graphic description of the location of the city 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, with its 
old castle 4,000 feet above the sea, the houses 
on the mission premises a few hundred feet 
lower, commanding a fine view of the ever- 
changing plain with its brown, green and yel- 
low tints. As she described a typical journey 
one could plainly see the three figures on 
horseback, the missionary woman with her 
American sun-hat, saddle-bags and umbrella, 
the soldier with his Springfield rifle across his 
saddle going ahead, while the third horse 
with his rider carried the food, bed and other 
necessary equipment. A ride of seven or 
nine hours would bring the little caravan to 
a village, where from ten to fifteen days would 
be spent interviewing pastor, teachers and 
Bible women, giving encouragement, caution 
and other useful suggestions, holding women’s 
meetings often and not neglecting the child- 
ren who might be a somewhat troublesome 
part of the audience. 

Mrs. Strong gave interesting information 
from several workers in the Marathi Mission. 

Several missionaries were mentioned who 
are now on their way across the Pacific, hay- 
ing sailed on the seventh: Mrs. M. L. Gordon, 
accompanied by her daughter, Mary, going to 
Kyoto; Miss Case, returning to Osaka; Dr. 
Minnie Stryker, a niece of Miss Garretson, 
going to her new work in Foochow; and Mr. 
Atwood returning to the Shansi field. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 17-23. The Meaning of Deliv- 
erance from Sin. Rom. 5: 6-11; 6: 12-23; 
Heb. 10: 19-27. 

Reform of evil habits. Escape from many conse- 
quences of sin. Transformation of motive and pur- 
pose. 

[See prayer meeting editorial page 409.) 
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Chicago and the Interior 


A Challenge Accepted by a Methodist Church 

At the Covenant Presbyterian, the Chicago 
Avenue, the Fourth Baptist and several other 
churches of different denominations, special 
meetings have developed considerable interest. 
Pastors are asked to preach next Sunday on 
an immediate decision. Meanwhile Mr. D. 
M. Farson believes that ministers (probably 
he would limit his criticisms to Methodist 
ministers) as a rule have little interest in la- 
boring directly for conversions. Stimulated, 
perhaps, by the holiness convention now in 
session in the city, he has offered to pay $1,000 
for church purposes if, having been permitted 
to manage the meetings as he wishes, at least 
fifteen persons are not converted within two 
weeks. The challenge has been accepted, a 
contract drawn up and signed by Mr. Farson 
and Rev. R. A Morley, pastor of the Sheffield 
Avenue M. E. Church. Mr. Farson will send 
such evangelists as he pleases, the church will 
interfere in no way with his plans or methods 
for the meetings, will hold no sociables or 
have any entertainments of any kind, but will 
co-operate earnestly with him and his assist- 
ants to bring people to Christ. Although Mr. 
Farson has been severely criticised, he seems 
to be anxious to make it clear that ministers 
do not realize the readiness of their hearers 
to receive the gospel. He believes that the 
slow growth of the churches is due to the in- 
difference or timidity of their pastors. 

The Congregational church at Elgin to a 
certain extent corroborates these views. 
Within three weeks after assuming the pastor- 
ate, Dr. James H. Chalmers received seventy- 
seven into the church, and last Sunday, March 
3, his second communion, he received 136, all 
of them, save eighteen or twenty, above the 
high schoolage. Wholefamiliescame. There 
were ninety-seven on confession of faith. Dr. 
Chalmers says it is simply the result of per- 
sonal effort on the part of the church. He 
has districted the city, has a committee for 
every ward and thus manages to have on his 
list the names of those with whom he may 
converse on personal religion. Very little 
labor is required of any one, but the aggre- 
gate amount of work done is very large. 
More than two hundred are present at the 
midweek prayer meeting, and although there 
are no special services its members are full of 
a revival spirit. 


Rally Meetings for the American Board 

Secretary Hitchcock has arranged for spe- 
cial rally meetings in the interest of the Amer- 
ican Board in more than one hundred cities 
and towns in his district. His plan is to have 
a corporate member of the board preside, and 
introduce as speakers the missionaries. This 
week such meetings have been held at Dun- 
dee, Wheaton and Elgin. That at Elgin was 
largely attended, and was addressed by Dr. 
Ingram, who went through the siege in Pe- 
king, and Dr. Sprague, who escaped from 
Kalgan by crossing the dessert of Gobi into 
Russia. 


Absorption of a Great School 

The Chicago Institute, founded by Mrs, 
Emmons Blaine, has become a part of the 
University of Chicago. The university will 
furnish a site for the school, use a portion of 
its endowment of $1,000,000 for a building, 
and expend annually in addition its own in- 
come from $10,000 to $20,000 ef university 
funds. Under the new arrangements there 
will be a school for pedagogy, an elementary 
school and a kindergarten. Ultimately the 
secondary high school, under the care of Prof. 
John R. Dewey, will become a part of the 
institute. It is also announced that the Man- 
ual Training School, founded a dozen years 
ago by members of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, is to be associated with this group 
of schools. Thus President Harper takes an- 
other step toward realizing his plans for the 
university. Col. F. W. Parker, now at the 


head of the institute, will be retained, and 
the present board of instructors, but here- 
after instructors will be chosen by the trus- 
tees of the university upon nomination by the 
trustees of the institute. The removal of this 
school from the North Side, where it was 
much needed, is a disappointment to a great 
many North Side residents. 


Lectures 

Professor Curtiss of our seminary has com- 
pleted his instructive and interesting course 
of lectures on customs now prevailing in 
Syria, and Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has just finished a short course 
of lectures on Christian Sociology in McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary. He is an enthu- 
siast in his subject. 


Another Resignation 

Rev. Q. L. Dowd, one of the most faithful 
and useful of our suburban pastors, after a 
service of fifteen years, greatly to the regret 
of his people and the entire community, will 
in a few weeks leave Winnetka. With Mrs. 
Dowd he goes abroad for an indefinite period. 
He will spend two months at Oxford, and will 
reach Switzerland by July, then work his way 
through Italy to Greece, and on his return 
give special attention to social settlement 
work, schools and libraries in Great Britain. 
Winnetka has had peculiar problems to solve. 
Intellectually its people are of a high grade, 
but in their religious views they differ greatly. 
Mr. Dowd has made the church minister to 
the conditions about it. He has been a leader 
in public affairs, and in every way has sought 
the social and moral welfare of the village. 
Convineed that all the people could not be 
persuaded to come to the church building and 
worship, he has organized a Sunday evening 
service which has been held in the Town Hall, 
and has been very popular. Speakers from the 
city have been obtained and topics of public 
interest discussed. Last week Rev. H. H. 
Hart gave an account, with stereopticon views, 
of the child-saving movement. Mr. Dowd has 
been faithful in doing his church work, but at 
the same time has striven to render through 
the church and by personal efforts and leader- 
ship that larger service which the community 
has seemed to demand. There are few men 
who will make better use of a trip abroad or 
be better fitted for self-denying service on 
their return. Some who read these words 
may remember that for two years he was the 
correspondent from Chicago of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Rededication at [lillard Avenue 

Services lasting a week, connected with the 
enlargement of the house of worship and the 
possession of a fine pipe organ, have just 
closed. The dedication sermon was preached 
by Rev. C. E. Morse, March 3. In the after- 
noon Dr. W. E. Burton and in the evening Dr. 
F. A. Noble preached. Tuesday evening there 
was a sermon by Dr. DeWitt Talmage, Jr., 
and Thursday evening another sermon by 
Dr. J. W. Fifield, the pastor. The midweek 
prayer meeting was held as usual, and Friday 
evening there was a friendly gathering for the 
selection of pews and the enjoyment of a liter- 
ary program. The Millard Avenue Church 
now has a fine equipment for work, and a fine 
body of earnest men and women. They have 
rallied nobly under their present pastor and 
are greatly encouraged. 


Chicago, March 9. FRANKLIN. 





Prof. N. S. Shaler, the eminent geologist of 
Harvard University, predicts that the pro- 
duction of gold during the next fifty years 
will surpass anything the world has ever 
seen, owing to the working of vast areas of 
alluvial soil by modern machinery adapted 
for excavation on a vast scale. He even fore- 
tells a time when gold will be so common that 
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another metal must be found as a standard of 
value. While he foresees great economic 
disturbance as the result of the increase, he 
believes that the net result will be peace, 
prosperity and more hope for human kind. 





The Sympathy of Kindred 


At the International Council in Boston, 
1899, Rev. J. Hirst Hallowell of Rochdale, 
Eng., was a guest of Rev. J. F. Brodie of 
Salem. After he learned of the recent death 
of Mr. Brodie’s only daughter, a promising 
girl who had just entered Bryn Mawr, and 
who took the $300 entrance examination 
prize for New England girls, there appeared 
from him a letter in the Salem Observer, un- 
known to the bereaved parents till they saw it 
in print. As the extract given below shows, 
the words thrill with the sympathy of a brother, 
and tears will rise unbidden, blurring the vision 
of many of the eyes that read it. If nothing 
else had resulted from that council than to 
bring into touch with one another hearts sep- 
arated by the ocean but kindred in blood, 
spirit and faith, it still would h»ve been worth 
to the world all that it co-t. The letter bears 
the title, The Daughter of the Manse: 


Arrived back in Old England, we placed 
the child’s portrait (with those of others) 
on cur walls of Rochdale, and there, day 
by day, the silent faces spoke to us of 
scenes and journeys now gathered up 
in imperishable memory. The Puritan 
maiden of New Eugland sometimes 
seemed to be talking to us again. We 
heard her syllable our mother tongue 
with the same rich Americanism as in 
the manse. We English never know the 
full charm of homelike quaintness of 
which our tongue is capable until we 
pees to the young voices of New Eng- 
and. 

But one day the post brought us black 
news. There was death at the manse! 
It came all at once. The first word was 
the last. Before we knew she had been 
ill, we read the account of the funeral 
service! There was no time to wish her 
anything, for God had taken her. Wishes 
were swallowed up of life. 

It was hard for us to receive such news, 
but we wondered how the fond, stricken 
hearts who sent it had lived under such a 
stroke. 

We had never once connected dear old 
Salem with the shadow of death. It al- 
ways seemed so full of life, with its 
streets, shops, cars, schools, and, not far 
off, the blue bay over which the fathers 
came. But now the child was dead, 
shades came into the picture. The cars 
moaned as they ran down Essex Street, 
under the high-branched trees. Voices 
whispered sad words in the schools to 
which she had once taken us. The blue 
went out of the bay. The very Atlantic 
that brought us back home seemed to 

row dark in the vessel’s wake, and over 
its expanse came a cry—the soul’s cry for 
~ ‘Pilot,’ when it must “cross the 

ar.”’ 

Salem will always possess for us ele- 
ments of public and spiritual interest. 
But this death of the only child of hon- 
ored friends has given to Salem a new 
fascination, at once sacred and homelike. 
In imagination we shall often go to the 
grave with those who weep there, the liv- 
ing men and women; the work, noise, 
bustle, enterprise that make up the life 
of the old city will not be all of Sa- 
lem for us. We shall feel that God’s acre 
is part of the place, and it will be to us 
more than ever a ‘‘city of peace,” be- 
cause a child of spotless life sleeps there, 
whom we knew and loved. The winters 
will come and go, the glory of summer 
days will blush and fade around the dear 
one’s pillow while, not far away, the 
voice of her father and the faith of her 
mother will proclaim the gospel of the 
resurrection. It will all be well. After 
the bitter taste of the death cup, God 
will cause sweetness of trust and hope 
to enrich the souls of those whose sur- 
render of the precious one was like the 
giving up of life itself. 
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A Variety of Excellent Prayer 
Meeting Suggestions 
BY REV. G. H. BEARD, BURLINGTON, VT. 


If we were to estimate at its full reasonable 
figure the number of non-residents, aged peo- 
ple, the sick, small children and those who 
must care for them, those whose duties re- 
quire them to work during the evening or 
part of it, traveling men and others away in 
the midweek, we should be less discouraged 
over the fact that only a minor part of the 
church attend the midweek meeting. 

For the prayerles: indifference or the habit- 
ual dislike of prayer meetings which keeps 
the rest of the non-attendants away, I have 
no panacea to suggest; but I have found that 
the first condition to fair success, on the part 
of us pastors, is a recognition of the fact that 
the reason most people don’t come to prayer 
service is that they don’t care to come, and 
that, if the meeting is to be really worth going 
to, we have got to work for it and get our peo- 
ple to make specific preparation for it; Hap- 
hazard testimonies, as a regular diet, are apt 
to be very thin; and a monotonous repe- 
tition of pious truisms by half a dozen regu- 
lars is perhaps responsible, more than any- 
thing else, for a dwindling attendance, made 
up chiefly of those who think it their duty to 
“keep up ” the meeting. 

A real recognition of this fact seems to me 
more likely to be helpful than any particular 
methods, which are sure to be less useful in 
some places than in others. But, as you ask 
for methods, I add a few which I have found 
partly successful: 

1. Avoid the name “ prayer meeting.” It is 
inseparably connected, in the minds of many, 
with a repulsive style of meeting. Use “mid- 
week service” or ‘‘ prayer service.” “‘ Mission- 
ary concert” is enough of itself to kill most 
good missionary meetings. 

2. Vary the character of the service. One 
week have an address or lecture, of religious 
sort, by the pastor or other suitable person, 
and do not call for ‘remarks ” ; another week 
have brief papers prepared by able Christian 
women with the same care and work they 
w uld give to a paper for the literary club— 
not clipped from the last missionary. maga- 
zine, and so devitalized; another week a sym- 
posium, to which say five men might contribute 
five-minute addresses, and five less practical 
speakers read as many appropriate selections 
from the best books (this is different from 
the clipping process above mentioned) ; again, 
have a Bible reading, conducted by the pastor, 
with Scriptures read, from Bibles or copied 
slips given out, by all who will volunteer at 
the beginning of the service; again, an “old- 
fashioned,” spontaneous meeting, with no set 
topic, old hymns only and free for all—a fine 
thing for a change, when, if duly announced, 
it will be relished. 

3. Keep the prayer object. constantly to 
the front. Give those to be called on for 
prayer some time for preparation, and an op- 
portunity to refuse, if they wish. Prayer is 
not a thing to be rushed, Those who do not 
feel able to lead in prayer otherwise will 
often read, with deep spiritual effect, a Psalm 
prayer, or a hymn prayer, or a prayer from 
the Episcopal Prayer-Book. A silent prayer 
time is good, too. 

4. If possible have a live man or woman at 
the piano—one who is both a Christian and a 
musician, yet without prejudices against the 
good old tunes or the better-class gospel songs. 

5. Occasionally ask some spiritually-minded, 
self-forgetful man or woman to sing a hymn 
or simple devotional solo. 

6. The room in which the service is held is 
often rather gloomy or “set.” So little a 
thing as a rearrangement of the chairs some- 
times helps, by breaking up the stiff formality 
without losing reverence. A semi-circle of 
chairs around the leader’s table is good, and 
on the table a lamp and a few flowers, or a 
flowering plant, for cheer and homelikeness. 
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7. Even though the number of people is 
likely to be small, have an usher or two on 
hand at. the door, to welcome those that come 
and show them to the front seats, if they will. 

8. Do not insist on the members’ “ taking 
part,”’ but try to persuade them that usually 
they can if they will. A card sent to mem- 
bers on which each may volunteer to be ready 
for occasional service, if notified, by way of 
reading, singing, speaking, preparing a paper 
or offering prayer, is sometimes a great help, 
because it gives the pastor material with 
which to plan. 

9. Give an interesting, detailed notice from 
week to week, or for a month in advance, of 
what may be expected at each midweek serv- 
ice. 

10. A prayer service needs praying for; it 
needs to be talked up; but the thing it lacks 
most is preparatory work. Don’t be afraid of 
machinery, but keep it out of sight through 
the fullness of the Spirit. 





In and Around Boston 


A Reunion at Berkeley Street 

Not many pastors receive such an expres- 
sion of loyalty from their old parishioners as 
was given Dr. William Burnett Wright last 
Sunday at Berkeley Temple. It is thirteen 
years. since he resigned his charge as pastor 
of Berkeley Street Church, but the years 
seemed as days to those former parishioners 
who gathered from all parts of the city and 
suburbs to hear him preach once more in his 
old pulpit. After his sermon, which ended 
with reminiscences of the past, Dr. Wright 
was surrounded by scores of friends, anxious 
for a word of greeting. It was a reunion not 
only for pastor and people, but for old associ- 
ates who had not met for years and had long 
since severed their connection with the 
church. Berkeley Temple is now a down- 
town church, with a constantly fluctuating 
constituency. One would hardly have sup- 
posed it possible to call back so many families 
of fifteen years ago and present a congrega- 
tion of familiar faces in their old pews. It 
shows Dr. Wright’s strong hold on the affec- 
tions of his people and is a personal tribute 
of which any minister might well be proud. 


Messages of the Colleges to the Churches 

The wisdom of the Old South Church in 
providing the course of Lenten lectures now in 
progress by presidents of New England col- 
leges was demonstrated by the audience 
which assembled last Sunday evening to hear 
Pres. Arthur Hadley of Yale on the Develop- 
ment of a Public Conscience. The audience- 
room was filled to the utmost, and a large 
number were unable even to find standing 
room. Hundreds of college men were pres- 
ent, graduates and undergraduates. Rarely 
even in Boston has any church contained an 
assembly so thoroughly representative of the 
institutions of learning in this region. Dr. 
Hadley, without any manuscript, made an ad- 
dress fully worthy of the occasion, which 
showed his fitness for his high office, not only 
as an intellectual educator, but as a teacher 
of Christian morals and of righteousness. 
The sensational newspaper story to the effect 
that President McKinley and his associates 
are chagrined because of what President 
Hadley said about trusts, if it has any founda- 
tion in fact, is due to misapprehension. He 
was not criticising the Administration, but 
insisting that unless those who administer 
great business trusts are actuated by the 
motive to serve the country rather than to 
make it serve thém, free government will be- 
come impossible; and he urged that the only 
guarantee for freedom is enlightened, right- 
eous and unselfish public opinion. 


Boston’s Moral Condition 

Testimony given before legislative commit- 
tees recently by the officials of the Watch 
and Ward Society respecting the immoralities 
fostered by present lack of adequate supervi- 
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sion of the second-class hotels, and testimony 
by a former high official of the police depart- 
ment respecting the alleged venality and cor- 
ruption of the police commissioners, has 
opened the eyes of the people of the city to 
awareness that Bishop Potter’s recent eulogy 
of Boston’s civic purity may not have been a 
deserved compliment. Certainly enough has 
been disclosed on both aspects of the situation 
to make further investigation necessary. 
Charges have been made which must be proved 
or disproved, and some action must be taken. 


The Clergy Not Responsible for the Witchcraft 
Delusion 


Prof. John Fiske, the eminent historian, in 
a Lowell Institute lecture last week on the 
Salem witchcraft, voiced his dissent from the 
opinions of those who, in discussing the de- 
lusion, hold the clergy responsible for it. On 
the contrary, he says, the clergymen as a 
rule behaved well during the proceedings. 
He doubts whether Cotton Mather attended 
Burrough’s execution, and he never attended 
the trials On the other hand, he wrote a 
singularly tolerant and sensible letter on the 
subject. Morbidity rather than malice was 
at the bottom of it all, in Professor Fiske’s 
opinion. Referring to the Great Awakening 
and the service rendered to American Chris- 
tianity by Jonathan Edwards and George 
Whitefield, Professor Fiske said: “‘ In produc- 
ing that peculiar tenderness of soul in which 
the nineteenth century so far surpassed the 
eighteenth a considerable share must be as- 
signed to the preaching, the self-searching, 
the prayers and the tears, the jubilation and 
the praise of the Great Awakening.” 


A Righteous Protest 


Christian citizens in the northern suburbs 
of Boston will have the hearty co-operation of 
all right-minded people in efforts to defeat the 
opening of a liquor saloon in the new mam- 
moth terminal of the L road at Sullivan 
Square, Charlestown. City governments in 
Somerville and Everett will protest and or- 
ganized movements of citizens will petition 
against it. The Evangelical Alliance of Bos- 
ton uttered a loud protest on Monday. 


Cambridge Sunday School District 


The Sunday schools of Cambridge, Somer- 
ville, Brighton, Allston and Arlington, num- 
bering seventy-one, met in convention at the 
Harvard Methodist Episcopal Church last 
week. Addresses were given by Rev. W. G. 
Richardson, Messrs. C. B. Bently and H. M. 
Moore. Devotional half-hours were conducted 
by Rev. Messrs. M. W.. Plummer and J. A. 
Alexander, and conferences by prominent Sun- 
day school experts. Mr. John Herbert of 
Somerville was elected president. 


Guests of the Reform Club 


It was quite a compliment to three mission- 
aries of the American Board in China, Messrs. 
Perkins, Chapin and Ewing, that they were 
invited to be the guests of the Massachusetts 
Reform Club at its monthly meeting last week 
Friday. They acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinction even though sentiment rather hostile 
to missions reflected itself in the addresses 
of the president, Mr. Winslow Warren, and 
one of its leading members, Mr. Moorfield 
Storey. 





Few persons realize the extent of the changes 
in the relative distribution of students through 
this country during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Most of the older alumni of colleges 
graduated in the East. One may find as great 
educational advantages now in the West as 
in New England. The registrar of Columbia 
University has compiled the following regis- 
tration of the nine largest American univer- 
sities: Harvard, 5,740, Columbia, 4,392, Mich- 
igan, 3,813, Chicago, 3,774, Minnesota, 3,425, 
California, 3,216, Cornell, 3,004, Pennsylvania, 
2,573, and Yale, 2,544. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


It Shades into Universalism 


A single point of dissent from Dr. Beach’s 
compact and generally admirable statement 
in The Congregationalist, Feb. 9, of present 
day theology. 

“Universalism,” he says, “has done its 
work and not established its dogma.’”’ How 
can he say that and admit to the progressive 
faith of today the essential position of Uni- 
versalists—the doctrine of an eternal hope 
based on the divine Fatherhood. For all in- 
telligent Universalists of the last half-century 
have believed, not in an immediate heaven, 
but that the punishment due to sin would be 
remedial. The Father would ultimately re- 
cover his erring child, no matter how age-long 
the process. 

The new orthodoxy differs from Universal- 
ism only in putting “hope” for “certainty,” 
since the possession of a free will may pos- 
sibly defeat even the eternal love and sover- 
eign will of God. This may seem a great and 


saving distinction to some. Practically, how-. 


ever, one theory works like the other. The 
once impassible gulf is bridged. There is no 
perdition of ungodly men. For, if there were, 
the note of alarm would be sounded as Jesus 
sounded it to Paul in words we shudder even 
now to repeat. 

Is it needless now to shudder thus, as if 
all such fears were groundless? Let us, then, 
paste these leaves of our Bibles together and 
never more read them. Practically we do. 
Who hears a sermon on retribution in these 
days? Other themes are treated in learned 
and skillful discourses. Yet with monstrous 
sins incubating in all our communities, as 
the daily press reminds us, as our physician 
or policeman on his beat will divulge to us— 
false loves, deadly feuds, cruel injustice, 
greed that brooks no governing sentiment— 
what voice is heard pronouncing, John Bap- 
tist like, “It is not lawful’; or denouncing, 
like Paul before Felix, ‘‘a judgment to come.”’ 

**Small sense of sin in these days.”” Why 
should there be any keen and awakened sense 
of it? “Few conversions in the congrega- 
tion and none outside of it.” Why, with no 
hell to shun, should there be any laying hold 
on eternal life? 

Our Universalist brethren claim to have car- 
ried the debate. They certainly have in ef- 
fect if retribution is to be ignored by orthodox 
pulpits. 

“But we protest we are not Universalists.”’ 
How empty the protest while silent as to any 
penalty and serenely hopeful as to the whole 
outlook for humanity. Why not proclaim 
your true belief? If in penalty for sin so 
long as sin inheres in any unrepentant soul, 
why not affirm as much, and with all the em- 
phasis the truth demands? It would be to that 
extent, as the Roman Catholic Church still 
finds it, a wholesome doctrine to hear and to 
spread among selfish, sinful men. 

What I dissent from is a theory so like that 
of Universalism that it is practically identical 
with it, that is, not made real and terrible in 
public teaching and personal effort to save 
men. 

What I criticise is such a conception of the 
divine Fatherhood as robs him of all righteous 
indignation at sinners. For true fatherhood 
is righteous and may be relentless. Instances 
enough are at hand. One shall answer. The 
darling boy of a clergyman in the East, on 
growing to manhood, outgrew, as he thought, 
the need of his father’s counsels as old-fash- 
ioned and outworn. He fell into sinful ways 
and was at length apprehended in a Western 
city, charged with a heinous crime. When 
the broken-hearted father was telegraphed 
for instructions, his only reply was, ‘‘ Let the 
law take its course.” And the young man 
went to prison. Really the father as much 
as the turnkey closed those prison doors; 
perhaps they did not shut out all hope from 
his heart of ultimate repentance, reform, lib- 


eration. But there was the awful fact of 
penalty first for a long course of disobedience 
culminating in crime. The courts decreed it, 


the father sanctioned it, and the story is true. 
s. 


Preaching at a Man 


During my first pastorate in Lowell I was 
in the family of Rev. Mr. Hanks, a college 
friend of Henry Ward Beecher. Nearly every 
year Mr. Beecher came to Lowell to lecture 
and was the guest of Mr. Hanks. The first 
time I met him, encouraged by Mr. Beecher’s 
most gracious affability, I ventured to ask 
him a question about his way of makirg ser- 
mons. “ Wait,” said he, “till after the lec- 
ture, and you may ask me all the questions 
you like.” 

The lecture over, a light lunch served, the 
small group sat about the grate fire for 
hours. There was much said of college days 
and college friends. ‘‘Tell me,” I asked, 
“about the sermon published in last Satur- 
day’s Traveller.” “I will,” said he. ‘Sab- 
bath afternoon I went into my study to pre- 
pare for the evening. I took up alittle book 
in which I make entries of texts, of ideas. I 
ran over page after page, finding nothing, 
then threw the book upon the table. As I 
threw it I thought of a man. I had noticed 
for some Sabbaths a man in the audience. 
Attracted by his appearance I made inquiries 
and learned the following facts. A parish- 
ioner found him in the vestibule one Sabbath 
and invited him to a seatin his pew. At the 
close of the service he said to the stranger, 
‘If you are to be in Brooklyn any time and 
wish to attend church here I shall be glad to 
have you take a seat with me.’ He came 
quite regularly. The gentleman in whose 
pew he sat learned and told me these facts. 
He was a naval officer, in Brooklyn for medi- 
cal treatment. He had had a disappointing 
life, was a misanthrope, felt that things had 
gone very cruelly against him. 

As I threw down my note-book I thought of 
him and thought, too, that I could make him 
feel, in spite of all his hard luck, that he had 
a great deal to be thankfulfor. This text oc- 
curred to me, “Neither were thankful.” I 
wrote what it would take me fifteen minutes 


to read. I went to church. The man was 


there. I preached at him. WhenI was done” 
(and here Mr. Beecher rose from his chair, 
stretched out his hands, palms down, and 
moved them slowly to the floor) “‘ he all wilted 
down.” 

I understood the structure of the sermon. 
It was a grand piling of Ossa on Pelion. 
Mountain facts were put together, all display- 
ing the constant and rich goodness of God, 
not to be gainsaid by any one man counting 
himself unjustly treated. It was impossible 
not to be “ wilted down” under such an exhi- 
bition. That talk has never passed from my 
memory, nor its teaching wholly from my 
practice. “‘I thought of aman.” ‘I preached 
at him.” 

Have we not here the great preacher’s se- 
cret? Would that thousands of preachers, 
not gifted as was Mr. Beecher, but as devoted 
as he, would learn and practice his secret ‘I 
thought of aman.” ‘‘I preached at him.” 

Portland. J. L. JENKINS. 


Does Christian Science Recognize 
Disease 

Under Our Readers’ Forum, Jan. 26, the 
chairman of the publishing committee of the 
Christian Science denomination says: “I 
would have it understood that it is not the 
general practice of Christian Scientists to 
refrain from reporting infectious diseases.” 
He would confer a favor on many of the 
readers of The Congregationalist if he 
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would make clear to them how Christian Sci- 
entists obtain a sufficient knowledge of the 
bacteria active in infectious processes to en- 
able them to determine ina given case whether 
the patient has or has not an infectious dis- 
ease. INQUIRER. 





The National Gospel Campaign 
Presented in Boston 


In spite of the heavy rain of Monday morn- 
ing, Bromfield Street Church was filled with 
ministers and laymen, who came to learn of 
the movement inaugurated in great and small 
cities of the country for a national revival. 
The meeting was under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Dr. J. L. Withrow pre- 
sided. Over 600 invitations had been sent to 
leading Christians in Boston and vicinity, and 
the response was encouraging. 

The first speaker to follow the effective sing- 
ing of Mr. F. H. Jacobs was William Phillips 
Hall, president of the Hall Signal Co., and a 
prominent business man in New York. For 
some years he has been much engaged in 
evangelistic work, giving largely of his time 
and money. Heis in reality the originator of 
the national gospel campaign. 

Mr. Hall made a favorable impression by 
his earnest and forceful presentation of the 
need for such Christian work and the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the opening months of the 
twentieth century. He desired to be known 
as one who waited for the manifest approval 
of God before urging his idea upon the coun- 
try at large. It was after much prayerful de- 
liberation that seventy representatives of vari- 
ous Christian enterprises and denominations 
were called to consider the situation in De- 
cember last. As a result an appeal was sent 
to 30,000 churches asking for special evan- 
gelistic endeavor. Secretaries of Christian as- 
sociations were asked to inaugurate a cam- 
paignformen. Co-operating committées have 
been chosen in other great centers, as in 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco, and in such smaller cities as Brock- 
ton and New Bedford in Massachusetts. In 
Canada the movement has been organized and 
also in Japan. It is not to be regarded as 
temporary or spasmodic. Particular stress 
was laid upon the evangelistic work of the 
pastor, although Mr. Hall recognized the use 
and value of the wise evangelist. 

Over against any discouraging features of 
our present day church life Dr. J. W. Chap- 
man placed encouragements. As the opening 
of the last century was marked by the rise of 
missionary activities and a general revival of 
religion, he believed this one would be. The 
general expectation is in that direction. The 
ministry were never in closer sympathy 
throughout the church, nor the laymen more 
willing to devote strength of mind and their 
money in Christian work. The beginning of 
this revival is to be within us. The win-one 
plan was approved through organized compa- 
nies within the churches, and several in- 
stances were given of recent remarkable suc- 
cess in this direction. 

In keeping with the spirit of this meeting 
were the gatherings in Park Street Church in 
the afternoon and evening. At both services 
Secretary Baer of the U.S. C. E. presided, 
and his words added much to the impressive- 
ness of the sessions, which were evangelistic 
in character and were addressed by Dr. Chap- 
man, whose earnest and tender appeals won 
ready assent. 

The practical outcome of the alliance meet- 
ing was the appointment by President With- 
row of a special committee of ten to confer 
with the executive committees of the Evange- 
listic Association and of the alliance, and to 
report a plan for the future. The gentlemen 
appointed are Rev. Messrs. A. H. Plumb, 
W. T. McElveen, S. F. Hershy, H.S. Johnson, 
Samuel McNaugher, Daniel Dorchester, W. W. 
Bustard, and Messrs. J. W. Baer, H. M. 
Moore and Secretary Mehaffey. 
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Vermont’s Christian Interests 


Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. H. L. Bailey, Middletown Springs; Evan Thomas, 


In Vermont’s early 
days there was a steady 
stream of immigration from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. After more than 
a century we note a similar movement 
today in clerical circles. With a single 
exception, all our strong churches secur- 
ing new pastors within two years have 
found them in these two states. One 
Massachusetts association sent four of 
its members up here within a few months. 
In another column we note the arrival 
of another Connecticut man, following 
closely in the wake of Miles, Beard and 
Keniston. We gladly welcome this in- 
creasing array of talent from over our 
southern border, sure that southern talent 
and mountain air will combine to make 
heroes as of old, But let not our sister 
states imagine that we are dependent 
upon them for ministers of ability. While 
Vermont has often been regarded as an 
excellent theological calf pasture, she can 
point with pride to the development of 
her native and adopted sons, and is under 
no necessity of looking beyond her own 
borders for men equal to any task that 
church or state can set. 


Clerical Immigration 


The spirit of comity which has 
The Leaven found expression in recent in- 
at Work terdenominational gatherings 
in the state indicates that the leaven 
is working among leaders in Christian 
thought and activity. Instances still oc- 
cur, however, defying practical applica- 
tion of principles, and showing that the 
moral effect of the appointment of com- 
mittees on comity will be more potent 
than any advice they may give. 


The Interstate Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention 


The annual convention for New Hampshire 
and Vermont was held at Concord, Feb. 28- 
March 3, with an attendance of 134 delegates 
from widely scattered sections of the two 
states and prominent workers from other 
states. On their arrival an informal recep- 
tion was given them, and a banquet by the 
local Ladies’ Auxiliary was served at South 
Church chapel, at which addresses of wel- 
come were given by Mayor Sargent and the 
pastor, Rev. E. W. Bishop. 

The program was interesting and practical. 
Governor Jordan’s address on Young Men 
and the State was received with enthusiastic 
applause. President Tucker of Dartmouth 
contributed an able address on Young Men 
and Christ. The Three Great Words in Life 
—Love, Obedience, Service, were helpfully 
discussed in ten-minute talks by local clergy- 
men. Other addresses were given by Rev. 
C. L. White, on Special Needs in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont; C. H. Drown, on The 
Vital Problems of the College Association ; 
C. M. Owen, on How Can We Sustain the In- 
terest of College Men in Association Work? 
John F. Moore, on The Associations and the 
Railroads of the Continent ; Prof. C. D. Adams 
of Dartmouth, on The Work for Boys: Perils 
and Safeguards; E. M. Robinson, on The 
New Century Obligation to Boys; A. B. Wil- 
liams, on The Student Opportunity, and As- 
sociation Work in Other Lands. 

On Sunday the local pulpits were occupied 


Essex Junction; C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


by different members of the convention. 
Conferences on the different departments of 
association work were held with interest and 
profit. One hundred definite conversions 
were reported in thirty-six towns visited by 
the assistant secretary since iast July. In 
regard to the success of the established Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A.’s, the statement of Hon. 
Lucius Tuttle was made that the Boston & 
Maine had received in return four dollars for 
every dollar invested inthem. A similar tes- 
timonial came from the Grand Trunk. Over 
$5,000 was raised during the year for inter- 
state work. N. F. O. 


Middlebury’s New Pastorate 


With the beginning of the year Middlebury 
invited Rev. Thomas Simms to supply its pul- 
pit for a month, and then heartily called him 
to the pastorate. Accepting, his work goes 
on without intermission. 

While an infant in England he heeded the 
advice, ‘‘Go west, young man,” and grew up 
in New York city. After a Methodist train- 





ing (Wesleyan, ’83) and novitiate, he was 
installed as pastor of the Greenville Church 
in Norwich, Ct., in 1888. In 1891 he was in- 
stalled at South Manchester, Ct., whence, 
after a successful ministry of nine years, 
he comes to this important Vermont pulpit. 
Churches are frequently handicapped by past 
greatness, but we believe that Middlebury has 
a future as well as a past, and we shall hope 
to see early evidence of this under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Simms. 


A Child Nurture Institute 


The Sunday School Union of Bennington 
County aspired this year to something more 
than reports and commonplaces. A year ago, 
indeed, a new note was struck by Mrs. John 
L. Alger, who pleaded for more science in 
teaching and a better art in presenting Bible 
truth to little people. As time ripened for an 
experiment the ministers of Bennington ar- 
ranged for the coming of Prof. Edward P. 
St. John of the Bible Normal College, Spring- 
field, Mass., who conducted an institute cov- 
ering the week of the annual association meet- 
ing. Eleven lectures were delivered, with the 
use of printed outlines, to an audience of pas- 
tors, teachers and parents. The interest in- 
creased to the point of enthusiasm as the 
thoroughly equipped and _ spiritual-minded 
lecturer pressed home the results of research, 
and met with lucidity and patience the prac- 
tical issues of character-building. He found 
many of his hearers convinced that if Sunday 
schools are to be perpetuated their promoters 
must offer a new breadth of interpretation of 
the Bible and the scientific method deemed 
essential in public schools. He left them re- 


joicing in a wealth of intelligence and a re- 
enforced courage to resume the task of teach- 
ing even children self-government—a task in 
which not a few have declared success to be 
impossible. At the same time high tribute 
was paid to the unlearned and unscientific 
teacher who is both truly Christian and un- 
affectedly sympathetic. C. BR. S. 


The Showing of the Churches 


BY JOHN M. COMSTOCK, STATISTICAL 
RETARY 


SEC- 


The annual statistics for the Year-Book 
have been collected and forwarded, with but 
one church of the 210 missing. The seeker 
for encouragement will hardly find it in the 
figures, but he will remember that figures 
always fail to tell the whole story. 

There are no new churches, but none have 
died. Not more than twenty-two of the 210 
are without regular ministerial service, and 
in most of these cases the lack is but tempo- 
rary. The total membership, 21,779, is at a 
loss of forty-four—a smaller loss, however, 
than that found a year ago. Unhappily, the 
non-resident number, 4,773, has increased by 
eighty-nine, so that the loss in resident mem- 
bership is 133. The steady increase of this 
absentee roll, now at the highest point shown 
by the records, is but another indication of 
the problem of the country church, which sees 
its younger members leave the parish more 
rapidly than it can formally dismiss them to 
other churches. The additions—561 by con- 
fession, 403 by letter—are more than in the 
last previous year, but with that exception are 
fewer than since the report of 1885. Remov- 
als—402 by death, 467 by letter, 104 by disci- 
pline and roll revision—naturally do not vary 
so much from year to year. The Sunday 
school membership, 19,215, is less by 493 than 
last year, and continues the steady loss of 
seven years past. Christian Endeavor and 
other young people’s societies show a mem- 
bership of 7,061, a decrease of 495 members; 
these societies are moreover reported by nine 
fewer churches. Benevolent contributions, 
$44,446, are at a decrease of $1,767. This eol- 
umn has steadily decreased for five years. 
Home expenditures, $199,375, are $5,236 less 
than last year, but are more than for either of 
the two years next preceding. 

The unfavorable showing made by the sta- 
tistics published a year ago we then trusted 
would not be repeated. This hope has not 
been entirely fulfilled, but we are still sure 
that only a temporary retrogression is taking 
place in the Green Mountain churches, and 
that an upward movement must soon be 
visible. 


In Local Fields 


VERGENNES, in the death of Judge John D. Smith, 
loses a prominent and honored member, in the 85th 
year of his age and the 65th of his church connec- 
tion. He was a strong believer in the Congrega- 
tional polity. The Round Table, organized largely 
through the efforts of the pastor, Rev. R. R. Davies, 
is composed of men from various walks of life and 
representing many shades of religious belief. Val- 
uable papers- on current topics are followed by 
illuminating and stimulating discussions. 


WESTMINSTER.—Ground will soon be broken for 
achapel to seat 150. A ladies’ parlor and a kitchen 
will be attached. The semi-annual meeting of the 
Windham County Union of the Y. P. 8. C. E., re- 
cently held here, was of unusual interest. Among 
the speakers were Col. E. G. Osgood of Bellows 
Falls, state president, and Dr. J. L. Hill of Salem, 
Mass. The Juniors of the Westminster church con- 
tinue to hold the state banner. 


Continued on page 433. 
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Life 
The Pastor in the Sunday School 


It would seem that if a minister preaches 
two sermons no other leadership should be re- 
quired of him on Sunday; and we do not be- 
lieve that most churches, would insist upon 
such added service. A few, like Immanuel of 
Roxbury, Mass., release the pastor from the 
second sermon that he may superintend the 
Sunday school; but even when this is not 
done, it is seldom that he fails to have a hand 
in carrying it on, either by teaching, outlining 
the study or coming in for a few words at the 
close of the session. Indeed, it requires much 
strength of mind to stay away from this most 
attractive gathering, this crowd of eager, 
happy, active young people engaged in Bible 
study, and if his strength is equal to the strain 
he is amply rewarded by a growing sense of 
comradeship, a closeness of touch and famil- 
iarity of footing difficult to secure at the more 
formal services. 

The Leominster pastor, Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps, has, in connection with the Sunday 
school session, a class of men and women who 
during Lent are studying the last week of 
Christ’s life on earth. 

A Massachusetts pastor, Rev. C. J. Tuthill 
of Memorial Church, Georgetown, has under- 
taken a large contract. He has launched a 
scheme for an extended course of Bible study 
for his Sunday school, which he characterizes 
as “something new in the line of education.” 
The course began the first of January, and, as 
outlined in his prospectus, will cover “twelve 
years, from the age of five to sixteen, with a 
supplementary course of eight years more of 
elective work for the senior grade of advanced 
classes.” The course will be thoroughly 
graded and “steadily progressive, both as to 
subject matter and methods used; and the 
pastor will take it upon himself to keep the 
teachers in touch with the most eminent 
pedagogical advice of the day.” 

At Springfield, Vt., a class of men meets 
Rev. A. C. Ferrin every Sunday noon to study 
Christianity in Its Relations to Modern Life. 
The lessons of this winter are based on the 
Sermon on the Mount, and endeavor to apply 
its teachings to modern life. Among the prac- 
tical and suggestive subjects are: The Ideal 
versus the Expedient, as Applied to Social 
and Political Questions; The Law of Recom- 
pense, as Applied to Work and Wages; For- 
giveness—in Social Life, the Office, the Courts 
and Penal Institutions; The Church as an 
Exponent of Christianity. Of its twenty-five 
members, one has already joined the chureh 
on confession whose conversion is clearly 
traceable to the work of the class. It is now 
being organized into a men’s league in order 
to develop the social feature and add to the 
interest. The same pastor has prepared a 
brief catechism which is used in his Sunday 
school. It states in simple language the chief 
facts and doctrines of Christianity. 


North Essex Notes 


The observance of the special annual prayer 
season at the beginning of the year imparted 
a spiritual impulse to the churches in this 
conference, and resulted in accessions to 
many of them at the last communion. There 
has been no great awakening in any church, 
but a work of grace has been begun and deep- 
ened in many hearts. 

Belleville Church of Newburyport and 
Bradford Church, Haverhill, are still in quest 
of active pastors. The wealth of merit prof- 
fered for these two important pulpits re- 
quires deliberation before selection. Dr. J. D. 
Kingsbury, though not yet dismissed from the 
Bradford pastorate, is now superintending 
home missions in the State of Washington. 
His Endeavor Society, having decided to name 
their organization the Kingsbury Y. P.S. C. E., 
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and Work of the Churches 


recently received from their gentle pastor a 
gracious letter thanking them for the honor. 

The men in a number of parishes are form- 
ing organizations to aid the churches. Belle- 
ville of Newburyport has a Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip which has done excellent 
service. North Church, Haverhill, has a 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club, which renders 
valued assistance on Sunday evenings. Cen- 
ter Church, Haverhill, has just organized a 
Men’s League, which will aid the pastor in his 
work. The Men’s Union, formed last year in 
Main Street Church, Amesbury, not only does 
effective service for the church, but aids in 
social lines. It observed Forefathers’ Day 
and_ is preparing to hold other gatherings at 
which representative Congregationalsists will 
speak. 

Some of the churches are endeavoring to 





A Symphony for the Century * 


To be Congregationalists without becom- 
ing sectarians, and to welcome all spirits, 
born of love, as the friends of Christ; to as- 
sume some shatfe in our own church work, 
to perform it faithfully, and to strive loyally 
to make our church a power in uplifting and 
developing men; to look for truth in the 
Book-Bible and in the World-Bible, and to 
welcome truth wherever we find it; to make 
our creed not a test but a testimony and our 
religion not so much a thing to be believed 
as be-lived; to proclaim our visions of truth 
as God’s prophets, to bear men’s sins as His 
cross-bearets, to carry comfort to lonely 
hearts as His comforters, and to make our 
lives His epistles, known and read of all 
men; to view our possessions as stewards of 
the Infinite, and opportunities for service as 
the highest riches; to bear all burdens cheer- 
fully by helping others and to face the world 
bravely with a song; to work out what we 
pray, to pray what we sing, to act on every 
good impulse and to do right, no matter how 
we feel; to be as earnest as the Puritans, as 
peaceful as the Quakers, as broad-minded as 
devout biologists and astronomers, and as 
loving as the children of Love ;—let this be 
our symphony for the century and may God 
gtant us many happy, helpful years! 

HENRY HALLAM TWEEDY. 











answer the question, “How shall we make 
the Sunday evening service popular?” North 
Church, Haverhill, attracts large congrega- 
tions by furnishing a first-class musical pro- 
gram in which the leading local orchestra of 
the city often has prominent part, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. S. Williamson, gives a short ad- 
dress on some current theme or public ques- 
tion. Center Church also provides elaborate 
music. At Main Street Church, Amesbury, 
congregational singing is led by a first-class 
tenor, who also renders some fine solos during 
the service. Whitefield Church, Newbury- 
port, has given the evening service over to 
the charge of the Y. P.S. C. E. The pastor, 
however, closes with a fifteen minute address 
on the topic of the meeting. Union Church, 
Amesbury, has adopted this same plan for 
several years during the summer months. By 
the use of these methods congregations have 
largely increased. 

Rev. Edward Constant of North Church, 
Ipswich, greatly interests his people by what 
he calls “pleasant evenings.” They gather 
in the chapel alternate Tuesday evenings and 
listen to instructive addresses and excellent 





* This aspiration, written for his own people by the pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, Utica, N. Y., might profitably be 
adopted by other churches. 


singing. These services have been conducted 
for many years, during the winter. 

The two churches in Georgetown have been 
holding union services this winter. Commit- 
tees have been appointed to consider the possi- 
bility of a permanent union of the two churches, 
aresult to be devoutly desired. Both pastors, 
Rev. C. Julian Tuthill of the Memorial and 
Rev. F. C. Estabrook of the First, are willing to 
leave, if the work will thus be advanced. To 
bring about this union, both churches must 
make large sacrifices and be willing to be 
merged in a new church with a new name. 

8s. X. N. 


A Church After Moody’s Own 
Heart 


Mt. Hermon School, previous to the com- 
pletion of Moody Memorial Chapel, wor- 
shiped with the Northfield Congregational 
church, but in November, 1899, the Mt. Her- 
mon Union Church was formed, with ninety- 
one members, representing many denomina- 
tions. It was decided to make this distinct- 
ively a missionary church and to seek God’s 
will at every step. Special effort is made in 
securing noted ministers and missionaries to 
fill the pulpit in the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. C. I. Scofield. 

During the year closing Feb. 25 the offerings 
amounted to $1,538. Of this, notwithstanding 
the many necessary expenses incurred in 
starting the work, the church had been en- 
abled to give $724 for the spread of the gos- 
pel in foreign lands. This included $600 
which covers the traveling expenses of Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder in his work among stu- 
dents in India. Only $504 was used for home 
expenses. During the year the students and 
teachers have responded liberally to the fam- 
ine cry and other calls amounting to several 
hundred dollars. More than $500 was raised 
Feb. 10 for the endowment fund. 

Besides this systematic giving, the church 
has been actively engaged in visitation and 
neighborhood work. Several barrels of books 
and clothing have been sent to colored schools 
in the South and the lumber camps in the 
North. 

The church has now a membership of 151, 
and the average attendance at the Sunday 
morning services is 450. The Sunday school 
has an enrollment of 100, and as many more 
are taking voluntary Bible study, including 
Bible doctrine, personal work and mission 
study. 

The pastor said at the annual meeting that 
this church had given comparatively more for 
benevolences than any of which he had ever 
known. A. 


The Lenten Season 


Yet Lord, instruct us to improve our fast 
By starving sin and taking such repast 
As may our faults control. 
That every man may revel at his door, 
Not in his parlor ; banqueting the poor, 
And among those his soul. 
—George Herbert. 

At Harvard Church, Brookline, the pastor 
is preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on The Foundations of Religion. Per- 
haps the most striking thoughts indicated in 
the topics are the incompleteness of an irre- 
ligious life and its certain moral degradation. 
In a series of Friday evening addresses the 
list of speakers includes Drs. Herrick, Mc- 
Kenzie and W. H. Davis. 

The minister at Leominster, Mass., includes 
in his Lenten leaflet a pastoral letter and 
suggested readings for every day. His Sun- 
day morning sermons embody the Story of 
Christ, with these topics: Christ’s first ser- 
mon, His first church, Christ organizes a mis- 
sionary society, Becomes a city pastor. The 
evening sermons are on the general subject, 
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Christ Among Men, with-such suggestive sub- 
titles as How Christ helped bright men who 
loved to make money. At the midweek serv- 
ice the pastor, in a fifteen-minute talk, devel- 
ops the meaning of Christ Is Risen, and this 
is followed by a “quiet hour” service. His 
program for Holy “Week is headed The Still 
Week. 

At North Church, Portsmouth, N. H., the 
pastor gives at the midweek service a series 
of familiar religious talks on Christian Con- 
cerns to those “who are, or ought to be, spe- 
cially interested at this time in the Christian 
life.” His general subject at vespers is Life 
and Death, and the sub-topics .are pregnant 
phrases from Browning’s A Death in the 
Desert, beginning with “‘God now i’ the 
world” and leading up to “The good and 
glory consummated.” Gaul’s cantata, The 
Holy City, will be given at vespers March 17. 
Classes for boys and girls are held at the 
parsonage. On four afternoons of Holy Week 
half-hour devotional services will be held, 
and special Passiontide music and a sermon 
on the evening of Good Friday. 

The most thorough and extensive plans 
we have seen for these helpful gatherings 
come from Indiana, where three Indianapolis 
churches—North, Mayflower and Plymouth— 
unite with those of Alexandria and Anderson 
in thirty fellowship services, to be held on 
consecutive evenings (Saturdays excepted), 
March 5-April 3. The subjects center in The 
Kingdom of God, the weekly topics being: 
What Is the Kingdom, Its Law, Citizenship, 
Opportunities, Passion. The leadership and 
addresses are shared by the five pastors. 


A Providence Survey 


The old bottles are seemingly strong enough 
yet to hold the wine of Christian life in 
the Providence plantations. The fermenta- 
tion in religious matters is producing no 
strain upon the steady progress of church his- 
tory. Several groups of churches have had 
short seasons of evangelistic meetings. One 
cluster of three included our Elmwood Tem- 
ple with a Methodist and Baptist neighbor, 
and had the help of Rev. E. Payson Ham- 
mond for a week. Another group of three, 
Plymouth Congregational, with its neighbor- 
ing Baptist and Methodist churches, was led 
by Evangelist H. S. Gale for abouttwo weeks. 
Results were favorable but not extensive, and 
seem to verify the fact that evangelistic meth- 
ods once effective no longer produce the same 
noticeable results. 

The weekly Bible class, conducted by Dr. 
James M. Gray, which has continued all win- 
ter, has held the largest number of people 
upon religious themes, the auditorium of the 
Y. M. C. A. being filled regularly on Wednes- 
day evenings. 

The old Free Church on Richmond Street, 
by-the force and freshness of Dr. House, is 
finding its auditorium filled with interested 
hearers, 

The neighborhood of College Hill on the 
East Side, by its combination of attractions 
as a residential locality, is furnishing con- 
stant additions to the attendance and mem- 
bership of Central Church. Dr. Moore has 
been carrying the extra load of his lectures in 
Andover Seminary all winter, and the leav- 
ing of his assistant, Mr. Holmes, in February 
for Watertown, Ct., has not lessened the pas- 
toral burden of this prosperous city church. 
At Union Church on Feb. 24, though a stormy 
day, the visit of Mr. Wishard resulted in 
doubling last year’s gifts of this strong peo- 
ple for the American Board, and also in start- 
ing a business men’s class to study foreign 
missions, under the lead of Mr. Thayer, the 
assistant pastor. A similar class was formed 
the same day at Pilgrim Church by the aid of 
Mr. Marsh, who seconds Mr. Wishard’s work 
admirably. The Beneficent people are still 
waiting to fling the pastoral cloak over the 
shoulders of the one who shall come after Dr. 
Vose. He himself has just returned froma 
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few weeks among New Jersey’s pines, and 
his familiar voice in the old place and pul- 
pit is as gladly heard as ever. 

The church making the gréatest advance 
just now seems to be the Edgewood. The 
way is open to begin work on its much needed 
building, and the present church life prom- 
ises well for a developing work in that re- 
gion. 

Park Place Church at Pawtucket has en- 
joyed a few rewarding days with the lawyer 
evangelist, Mr. C. N. Hunt, who was there 
last year. 

The touch of spiritual life upon the moral 
fiber of the community is shown by the at- 
tempt to raise the tone of Rhode Island’s 
divorce laws to the condition of the best other 
state laws, so that we shall not be the matri- 
monial garbage ground of New England. 

The opposition to the liquor interests will 
seek, through the Anti-saloon League, a re- 
vision of the state liquor laws in the interest 
of stricter and sober legal restraints upon 
the traffic in liquors, which goes about its own 
gait in some sections of our little state. At 
the large Endeavor Convention pressure was 
brought upon the officials in charge of permit- 
ting public shows in Providence to suppress 
all such entertainments as allow the exhibition 
of unwholesome language and behavior. 

The university has generously extended to 
the public the influence of a series of nine 
vesper meetings, at which great and well- 
known speakers have been heard on vital, 
spiritual themes, and Sayles Hall, with ca- 
pacity for over a thousand, has not been suffi- 
cient to hold the crowds from five to six P. M. 
on successive Wednesdays. President Faunce 
himself, in whose broad sympathies the course 
originated, will close the series, doubtless 
before an undiminished audience. The uni- 
versity has been called to surrender some of 
its corps of teachers for positions elsewhere. 
The latest loss is that of Professor Kent, who 
goes to Yale next year. Professor Fowler of 
Knox has been announced, however, to take 
the vacant chair of Biblical literature. 

F. B. P. 


Michigan Summaries 


Reports made by the churches to the regis- 
trar, Rev. J. P. Sanderson, show the following 
results. Three new churches have been or- 
ganized and one has disappeared from the 
roll, making a total of 341. In membership 
we score a loss, for the third time in twenty 
years, of 214, leaving the present membership 
31,969. Theadditions on confession were 1,434, 
more by 18 than in the year previous. In 
Sunday school enrollment there is a loss of 
1,784, leaving a total of 36,065. The Y. P. S. 
C. E. shows a loss in membership of 1,100, or 
ten per cent. The encouraging features are 
five per cent. increase in benevolences, which 
reach the highest total in recent years, $107,- 
351; a gain of $29,196 in home expenditures, 
or a total of $319,066. There were $24,852 in 
legacies. Kalamazoo church leads the list in 
receiving 108 members ; Detroit, First, follows, 
with 67; Saginaw, First, with 62; East Lake 
with 52; Lansing, Pilgrim, with 51. The 
churches are still revising their rolls, having 
dropped 891 members last year. D. F. B. 


Consolidation in St. Louis 


An important step for Congregationalism 
was taken March 3, when Central Church and 
society was consolidated with Pilgrim Church 
and society. The union was consummated at 
the morning celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
the business details and all other necessary 
arrangements having been made previously. 
The preparatory lecture was delivered at a 
union service in Central Church, and on the 
following Sunday Rev. H. S. MacAyeal 
assisted Dr. Burnham at Pilgrim Church. 
There was an especially prepared program 
and the two churches became one just before 
the passing of the bread, when the communi- 
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cants of both ehurches rose and together 
assented to the articles of faith. 

This move has been under contemplation 
for some time. A year ago it was discussed 
and the desirability of such action was clearly 
seen. Nevertheless, it was not until this 
month that an affirmative vote was taken and 
the union became an accomplished fact. 

A strikingly Christian and fraternal spirit 
has been shown on all sides, and the able 
handling by both pastors of the necessarily 
delicate questions involved reflects great 
credit on their executive ability as well as on 
their practical Christianity. Central Church 
property is held in trust by trustees chosen 
from both the old societies. 

The united membership is nearly 1,000, 
making Pilgrim the largest church in the 
Southwest, a section in which Congregation- 
alism needs strengthening and where, thus 
strengthened, it cannot fail to have widen- 
ing influence. 

Too much cannot be said of the faithfulness 
to his duty of the retiring pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church, who, until he may be called to 
take the leadership of some other body of 
believers, will assist the pastor of the new Pil- 
grim Church. E. A. B. 


Among the Seminaries 


YALE.—Four lectures have been given re- 
cently in the Leonard Bacon course: Dr. E. 
C. Moore on The Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, Rev. D. W. Waldron on City Missions 
in Boston, Mr. Robert Woods on College Set- 
tlements and Prin. H. B. Frissell on Hampton 
College. One of the most important lectures 
of the year was given by Professor Genung 
of Amherst, upon The Literary Character of 
the Book of Koheleth. He treated this book 
of Ecclesiastes as he did Job in his well- 
known work, The Epic of the Inner Life, and 
his lecture is considered a distinct literary 
contribution to the subject. 

In the department of missions Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins is giving a series of lectures upon 
The Religions of India. Those already deliv- 
ered were on The Vedic Religion and Bud- 
dhism. 

The trip of the Senior Class to New York to 
visit the institutions of reform and correction 
occurred March 7, 8. The first day was given 
to a study of the city institutions, made possi- 
ble through the courtesy of certain officials. 
The second was spent at the college settle- 
ments and parish houses, as well as the model 
lodging and tenement houses. Professor 
Blackman has usually placed this trip at the 
end of the seminary term, but by conducting 
it at this time it will be made the basis for 
study during the coming weeks. B. 


HARTFORD announces that the Dr. Lamson 
Memorial Fund of $50,000 has been completed. 
This is to be kept as a permanent fund, the 
income only to be applied for the new course 
on missions established this year. Half the 
amount was given by a personal friend of Dr. 
Lamson, also a devoted friend of missions. 


Paciric.—The land on which the seminary 
buildings stand has been sold, the seminary 
having secured a site near the State Univer- 
sity at Berkeley, on which is a building with 
forty rooms. The new property is to be avail- 
able in July. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BAKER, GEO. H., Westford, Vt., to Armour, S. D. 
Accepts, to begin May 1. 

BUNNELL, JOHN J., Fruithurst, Ala., to Gate City. 
Accepts. 

BusBy, JOSEPH L., S. Calera, Ala., to add Moun- 
tain Springs and Clanton. Accepts. 

BUTLER, GARDNER S., Union, N. H., to Immanuel 
Ch., Atlanta, Ga. Accepts, and is at work. 

CLYDE, JOHN P., Dundee, Io., to Eldora, Io. Ac- 
cepts. Professor Ward, whose call to Eldora was 
announced some weeks ago, simply supplied the 
pulpit till a pastor could be secured. 

CoDDINGTON, FRED’K M., Otsego, Mich., to Eaton 
Rapids. 
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Coucn, CHAS. H., Dowagiac, Mich., to Arkansas 
City, Kan. Accepts. 

Cox, 8S. W., a young farmer of Ridgeway, OKl., to 
supply a second year at Salem. 

GILMORE, AUBREY C., to remain another year at 
Kensington, N. H. 

GOODHEART, SIMON F., formerly of Redfield, S. D., 
to Lowell, Vt. Accepts, beginning June 1. He 
will supply a part of the time till then. 

HARLOW, EDWIN A., 8. Windham, Me., formerly 
general missionary of the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety, to Litchfield. Accepts, and is at work. 

INGHAM, J. EDWARD, Sherburne, Minn., to add to 
his field Triumph and Ormsby. 

JAMES, BENJ., to Grand Meadow, Minn., where he 
has been supplying. 

JOHNSON, ANSEL E., Antioch, Cal., to Haywards. 

LATHROP, Wm. G., North Haven, Ct., to Shelton. 
Accepts. 

Loomis, ELI R., Snohomish, Wn., to Olympia. Ac- 
cepts. 

MILLER, WM. S. A., Hooksett, N. H., to E. Bridge- 
water, Mass. ‘Accepts. 

MITCHELL, J. LEE, New Haven, Ct., to Attleboro, 
Mass. 

MORGAN, RICHARD J., toremain at New Smyrna, 
Fla.; also to take up the American work in Ybor 

City, Tampa. Accepts the latter. 

OLIVER, W. H., to remain another year at Glyndon 
and Felton, Minn. 

Pappock, GEo. E., Vermillion, S. D., accepts call 
to Keokuk, Io. 

REID, D. H., Victoria, B. C., to Port Angeles, 
Wn., also to Edmonds. 

SANDLIN, NICHOLAS A., late of Sulligent, Ala., to 
Haleysville and Courtland, Accepts. 

SAUNDERS, EBEN E., Oberon, N. D., to preach at 
West Antelope once in two weeks. Accepts. 

SCHOFIELD, JOHN, to Stauffville, Ont. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

SCUDDER, Wo. W., Alameda, Cal., accepts call to 
become Home Missionary superintendent for 
Washington. 

SELF, Wo. O., Wrights, Fla., to Henderson, Perote 
and Clio, Ala. Accepts, with address at Eric. 

SMITH, FREDERICK C., Zanesville, O., to New 
Haven and Chesterfield, Mich. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN W., Wawatoosa, Wis., to be 
associated with Dr. N. Boynton, First Ch., Detroit, 
Mich., with special reference to developing a new 
work in the city. Accepts. 

UpsHAw, Wo. L., Okarche, Okl., to supply Pisgah, 
with the help of a lay worker. Accepts. 

WATT, JAS. C., Buxton and Cummings, N. D., to 
Niagara and Adler. 

WINSLOW, JACOB, Kibbie, Mich., to Hartford. Ac- 
cepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BRAITHWAITE, THOS. S., i. Memorial Ch., Wan- 
tagh, N. Y. Sermon, Dr. A. J. Lyman; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. W. King, R. H. Bosworth, 
J.C. Green, and Drs, E. P. Ingersoll and R. J. 
Kent. 

DASCOMB, ARTHUR &., o. and i. Glencoe, Minn., 
Feb. 27. Sermon, Dr. L. H. Hallock ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. M. B. Morris, C. B. Moody and Dr. 
George R. Merrill. 

FRENCH, HOWARD D., o. and i. Wyoming, IIl., Feb. 
25. Sermon, Rev. H. K. Painter; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. J. Hales, Geo. A. Francis and Dr. 
W. H. Jordan. 

SCUDDER, Wo. H., i. Park Ch., Berkeley, Cal., 
Mareh 7. Sermon, Rev. W. W. Scudder; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. K. Harrison, G. C. Adams 
and G. B. Hatch. 


Resignations 
DIcKSsON, JAS. P., Bethlehem Ch., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
DICKSON, JOHN W., Durand, Mich., to take effect 
April 4. 


DowD, QUINCY L., Winnetka, Ill, 

HASTINGS, CALVIN J., Colchester, Vt., and goes to 
a Montreal hospital for treatment. 

MILLER, THOS. C., Woodbridge, N. J., after a pas- 
torate of nearly seven years. 

STEVENS, CLARENCE H., 8S. Broadway Ch., Denver, 
Col., to take effect in July. 

TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., Crawford, Neb., to take 
effect June 1. 

TRAVERS, Rop’t M., Dewitt, Neb. 

Woop, ABEL §., Maine, N. Y., to take effect in the 
summer.” He will at once erect a cottage at 
Keuka College, N. Y. 

WoopRUvuFF, PuRL G., Westville, Fla., to take up 
general missionary work in Alabama and Florida. 


Continued on page 431. 








If you Feel Depressed 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. E. PirMAn, Lynchburg, Va., says: “I 
have used itin nervous depression and dyspeptic 
troubles, with good result.” 





HUMORS 


and Ghe Digestive Organs. 








Some humors are inherited; others are ac- 
quired, commonly through derangements of the 
digestive organs. 

Whether inherited or acquired, they are 
radically and permanently removed by one and 
the same medicine, and that is 


Hood’ S Sarsaparilla, It cleanses 
the blood, 


perfects digestion, cures dyspepsia, stops all 
eruptions, clears the complexion, builds up the 
whole system. 

For various reasons humors are most 
quickly removed in the Spring. 








Begin taking Hood’s at once. 


“T was suffering from impure blood and dis- 
ordered stomach, but after taking four bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was entirely cured.’ 
—W. L. QwIck, 224 Mill St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Accept no substitute for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The BEST Baking Powder, 


is made of absolutely pure grape cream of tartar. Your 
grocer will sell you a full pound for 30 cents, a half pound 
17 cents, a quarter for 10 cents, 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











When it was proposed to experiment in the 
painting of some New York Central freight 
cars, the answer of the Head Official was de- 
lightful: ‘‘ You can paint them cars any color 
you want, so long as you paint them red.” 

Fashion answers in much the same way 
about furniture. So long as it is colonial, it 
is fashion. It may be Early orlate, English or 
Dutch, but it all bears the viza of authority. 

The colonial school has its great virtues. 
You are sure of simplicity and almost of dig- 
nity. It has a beauty which does not wear 
thin. Thus you may live with this table for a lifetime, yet you will not tire of it. 

And it is inexpensive, too. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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AT MANU TTT H.Pray & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
G pricts. 658 ressiiet, St: BOSTON. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 430.) 


Record of the Week 
Dismissions 
PATTON, CARL S., High St. Ch., Auburn, Me., Feb. 


28. 
SMITH, WESLEY W., Gildersleeve, Ct., March 3. 


Churches Organized 


ARMENIAN CH., FRESNO, CAL., 24 Jan., 11 mem- 


bers. 
Stated Supplies 


BALLANTINE, JOHN W., at Marlboro, Ct., 
residence at Hartford. 

Cotton, Harry A., recently of Williams Bay, 
Wis., at Amity, Mo., for three months. 

Day, WM. C., Rocklin, Cal., at Olivet Ch., San Fran- 
ciseo. 

MERRITT, RoB’T F., Wheaton Coll., 
Cook Co., Ill, for one year. 

SHEARER, HERMAN A., at Oxford, Mich., during 
the three months’ absence of the pastor. His ad- 
dress is Oberlin, O. 

SMITH, OSCAR, at Dedham, Me., for the winter. 


with 


at Bartlett, 


Personals 


BRUCE, AMOS M., Boston University, has been en- 
gaged as temporary assistant to Rev. C. S. Mac- 
farland, Ph. D., at Maplewood Ch., Malden, Mass. 

KIMBALL, LUCIEN C., Swanzey, N.H., has so far 
recovered from a severe hemorrhage from the 
lungs as to preach Sunday morning. 

NEWLANDS, ROBERT W., has been offered an in- 
crease of $100 in salary by the church in Stillman 
Valley, LL, if he will decline a call to an Eastern 
church and remain with them. 

SOPER, GEORGE E., Danbury, Ct., has been granted 
a leave of absence of a month or longer, which he, 
with Mrs. Soper, will spend in South Carolina. 
His chureh will supply the pulpit during his ab- 
sence and also presented him with $225. 


Licenciates 
ANDOVER ASSOCIATION, Joseph H. Bennett, An- 
dover Sem. 


February Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. 








1900 1901 

Donations, 1,958.02 $40,470.67 

Donations for the debt, y 25.00 

Legacies, 4,534.05 4,494.94 

Pes 505.07 cage 61 

» 1900 6 mos., 1901 

Donations, qose. 971. 4 $238, 3. 4 
Donations for the debt, 569.0: 

Legacies, 7,467. 88 51, i92, +t 

$304,008.09 $290,874.46 


Decrease in donations, $7,337.87; decrease in 
legacies, $5,975.68; net decrease, $13,133.63. 


Church Happenings 


APPLETON, WIS., First.—The Young Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club, with a membership of 600, cel- 
ebrated, March 3, its ninth anniversary. ame 

Boston, MAss., Walnut Avenue, received at the 

8 March communion 23 members, 17 on confession. 

BRADDOCK, PA., First has just completed the finest 

= building within bounds of the association. The 
membership had been declining for years, but 
eight members joined at March communion. 

BROAD BROOK, Ct., prefaces its March collection 
for foreign missions with two special services. At 
the first one, addresses were made by Juniors 
from Hartford Seminary onthe udent Volunteer 
Movement and kindred topics. 

BROCKTON, MASS., Porter, has just held its most 
successful sale of pews, realizing $500 more than 
last year. Accessions in the last four years have 
been 184, on confession 107. 

CABOURG, ONT., has received $1,000 by bequest, 
besides $100 for the Sunday school. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Millard§ Avenue dedicated March 
1-8 its enlarged building and valuable pipe organ, 
with sermons by city pastors.| aes. 

CHICAGO, ILL., South has dispensed with formal 
examination of candidates for membership before 
the committee, relying upon personal recom- 
mendation of the pastor and one deacon. It has 
adopted individual communion cups, and is trying 
the plan of using one new hymn throughout the 
morning services of each month.§ 

DUXBURY, MASs.—A generous purse has been 
given the pastor to aid in meeting his hospital ex- 
penses. The givers include many connected with 
other churches of the town’ 

ITHaca, N. Y., raised, Feb. 24, the financial defi- 
ciency caused by repairs and improvements of the 
past year. This followed a gift to foreign mis- 
sions double that of 1900, which gives the church 
a place in the Forward Movement, 

LEOMINSTER, MASS., by the generous private gift 
of one man, has pledged $500, its share of the 
$250,000 Twentieth Century Fund for the Ameri- 
can Board. 

MEADVILLE, PA., has paid $500 on its church debt. 
The pastor has just returned from a six weeks’ 
vacation given him by the church, with salary 
continued 
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MENASHA, WIS., has celebrated its semi-centennial 
with a jubilee sermon and original hymn by Rev. 
S. T. Kidder, a recent pastor. Among other note- 
worthy addresses was Our War Record, by Rev. 
‘H. A. Miner, pastor during the Civil War. The 
choir of thirty-five years ago aided in the music. 

MIDDLEFIELD, MAss., is to build a new $6,000 
edifice of English Gothic architecture on the site 
of the one burned a few months ago. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lowry Hill has just moved 
into the Sunday school room of its new building. 
It received ten members at the March communion. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss.—A slight fire in the 
chapel during the morning service, March 10, 
caused a damage of $150. The congregation was 
quietly dismissed without excitement. 

NEWTONVILLE, MASSs., Central, has organized a 
Young Men’s Club of 30 members. The address 
at its initial meeting was by Mr. E. A. Trowbridge, 
a former president of the Park Street Club, Bos- 
ton. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Edwards.— The Men’s 
Club, formed a little over a year ago with a very 
few members, has increased to 140, and has just 
held a successful annual meeting. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Pierce Street has secured, 
to superintend its Sunday school, Mr. J.C. Stubbs, 
a vice-president of the Southern Pacific R. R., 
an active worker and generous giver in develop- 
ing the northwestern section of the city. The 
school is outgrowing the chapel. 

SPENCER, MAss.—A service in memory of the late 
pastor, Rev. Sherman W. Brown, was held March 
10. Rev. I. L. Wilcox of Worcester preached the 
memorial sermon. The pulpit and chair were 
draped in déepest mourning. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Plymouth, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. O. C. Clark, has just canceled an in- 
debtedness to the C. C. B. S. which has hung over 
it for years. 

TORRINGTON, CT., French has received a gift of 
$1,000, which, with a recent legacy of the same 
amount, will be used to erect a parsonage. 

WALTON, N. Y., First.—At the recent twentieth 
anniversary of his pastorate, Rev. G. W. Nims 
received an appreciative letter, a purse of $180 
in gold and other tokens of regard. 

WEsT MEDWAY, MAss., has voted to disband the 
parish and incorporatethe church. It hasadopted 
free pews and the free will offerings, using offer- 
tory calendar. The church has opened its doors 
for no-license meetings and the pastor secured 
from the town an appropriation of $1,000 for this 
campaign, which was a thorough success. 

WEST NEWBURY, MASS., Second used its newly 
purchased individual communion service for the 
first time March 3. It has entered on its second 
year with Rev. George Martin of Boston Univer- 
sity as stated supply. 
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(18 Weeks) 
On Receipt of 


ONLY 25c. 


A handsomely illustrated 
and printed weekly magazine 
with a circulation of 300,000 Copies. 
Established 1728 by Benj. Franklin. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
We Will Also Send Without Charge 


a copy of each of the two hooks: The Young 
Man and the World and The Making of a 
Merchant. These books are reprints of the 
best of the famous series of articles for young 
men which appeared in the Post, written by 
such well-known men as 


Ex-President Cleveland 
Senator Beveridge 
Former Senator John J. Ingalls 
Harlow N. Higinbotham 


Of Marshall Field & Co. 


Robert C. Ogden 


Of Wanamaker’s 
And others 
Agents make more money quicker 
with the POST on account of ite 
reputation for Ls ecudeseb ote reading. 


The Curtis Publi pany, Philadelp Pa. 

















Marked Down Sale 
Fine China, Glass and Lamps 


For the fourth week of our annual stock- 
taking sale, we shall make a special feature of 


Old Blue Canton (or India) China 


which we shall offer at a cut of 2 


25 per cent. 


discount from present prices. 
The peculiar methods of the Chinese have 
caused us to be somewhat overstocked on this 


standard pattern. 


get our orders filled for love or money.) 


(Two years ago we could not 


Hence 


to reduce our stock to normal proportions we 


take this step. 





Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 Franklin Street, corner Federal Street 
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The Business ;Outlook 


Activity in the leading industries is a fea- 
ture of the trade situation. Reports from 
most centers continue favorable and prices 
are maintained on a firm level. The only ex- 
ceptions to this are found in the textile indus- 
try, particularly cotton goods. The past 
week has witnessed a-more or less sharp 


’ decline in raw cotton, which has naturally af- 


fected unfavorably the goods market. Spring 
trade throughout the country is opening up 
in quite a satisfactory manner, which is 
shown by the maintenance of railroad earn- 
ings on a very large scale. Clearing house 
exchanges are in large volume and although 
failures are quite large in number the liabili- 
ties are considerably smaller than a year ago. 
Quite a degree of improvement is to be noted 
in the wool situation, the tone being more 
cheerful and the staple in a better demand. 
Sole leather is moving freely at all markets, 
it apparently being the question of getting 
supplies, rather than of securing orders. Re- 
ports from the West in particular are very 
favorable, jobbing houses in rei and St. 
Louis working nights. 

As regards the iron and steel slime it 
may be denoted as very strong. Pig iron holds 
the advance and looks as though it might 
sell still higher. Bessemer pig is fifty cents 
per ton higher at Pittsburg. Manufacturers 
are unanimously reporting a great demand for 
domestic consumption, while export contracts 
for finished forms of steel are still taken in 
competition with declining foreign markets. 

The monetary situation is slightly firmer, 
although the opinion among bank men is that 
no stringency need be expected, as the supply 
of money in the country is larger than at any 
time in its history, and the big financial deals 
are being financed in.a way to prevent any up- 
setting of the money market. 

In regard to speculation in Wall Street, con- 
fidence is still high that the bull market has 
not culminated and that prices will eventually 
reach a much higher level than has yet been 
attained. In the meantime, pending the out- 
look for crops and labor troubles, some irreg- 
ularity in security values may be anticipated. 
In the Boston market copper stocks have re- 
cently been quite active and higher and ex- 
pert opinion is that a boom in “ coppers ” has 
started which will run for some time. 





The Forward Movement Again 


In our issue of Feb. 16 we published a list 
of churches to which foreign missionaries 
have been assigned by the American Board 
for support. 
advertently omitted from this list, and several 
churches have since joined the number of 
those supporting particular missionaries. The 
following list is designed to” supplement the 
former one: 

MASSACHUSETTS OHIO 
Boston, Union Church Cleveland, Pilgrim 


Springfield, North Mansfield, First 
NEW JERSEY WISCONSIN 
. a Eau Claire 
Upper Montclair Milwaukee, Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK COLORADO 


Gloversville Colorado Springs 

The United Church of New Haven and the 
Broadway Tabernacle of New York have the 
support of large educational -work in connec- 
tion with the forward movement. 








Marriages 


CyssronD En HCOCK~—In Albany, Vt , March 6, by 
R. C. Lansing, George H. Clifford and Alice ’. 
Hitche ock. 








ane Deaths — 


CHITTENDE N—In New Marlboro, Mass., Feb. 4, Rev. 
Albert J. Chittenden, aged 62 yrs., 6 mos. He had 
been active in missionary work in the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, was for seven years pastor of 
Wheaton College one h and for the four yoore ending 
September, 1900, w: charge at Mill Va . Mass. 
Increasing ill health Pimein os | him to sistem ¢ e work 
and in January he suffered a paralytic shock from 
which he did not rally. 


LORD-—In Somonauk, Iil., Feb. 25, Rev. Amasa C. Lord, 
aged 84 yrs., 2 mos., 21 days. 
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RICHARDSON—In Ballardvale, March 3, Mrs Mar. 
wife of Jobn F. Richardson, formerly of nt eel 
and Bedford, aged 80 yrs., 3 mos. 

SAVAGE ~In Stowe, Vt., Feb. 25, Reuben Allen Savage. 
aged 80 yrs. Member of the church from youth, dea- 
con from early manhood, at once leader and servant, 
firm in conviction, wise ‘in counsel, conscientious in 
action, rich in experie: ce, Se molded the church, en- 
nobled the town, and influenced many who loved and 
honored him. 

WATSON—In Boston, March 8, Mrs. Lucretia D. Wat- 
son, aged 89 yrs. 

WATSON—In Boston, March hg Amelia A.. wife of 
Prof. J. Jay Watson, aged 70 Funeral from re-i- 
—— 180 Columbus Ave., ednesday. March 13, at 3 

- Burial at Gloucester, Mass., Thursday P P. M. 
Burial privace. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BostoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
March 18,10 a.M. Speaker, Prof, Geo. F. Moore; sub- 
ject, Theodlogie: al Seminaries and Sunday Schools. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., April 15- 19. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF enya gg AND COR- 
RECTIONS, Washington, D. C., May 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME avalon iim aaa: Bos- 
ton, May 14-16. 

INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A., Boston, June 11-16. 

INTERNATIONAL Camreetan ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-1 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN Missions, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 
Ayennar MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIL, 
ct. 22-24 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 





Mississippi, Tougaloo, March 21. 
Tennessee, Memphis, April 3. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md., April 23. 
Missouri, St. Louis April 23. 
Rhode Island, be ig et, May 
Kansas, Wichita, May 2-6 
New Hampshire, Roe hester, May 7-9. 
Illinois. Oak aa May 20. 
Massachusetts, And May 21. 
hio, Huntington, W. Va., May 14-16 
owa Burlington, May 21. 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 18-19 


COMING STATE C. E, CONVENTIONS 


Michigan, Port Huron, March 26-28 
Florida, Daytona, April 12-15 
Alabama, Montgomery, April 26-28 
Utah, Salt Lake City, April 26-29 








CUBAN ORANGE GROVES ON THE IN- 
STALLMENT PLAN 


The most lucrative crop that can be grown 
next to Cuban tobacco is the pineapple, re- 
sults depending on management and location. 

Fancy large sells from 25 cents to 75 cents 
each (inquire of any fruit dealer), each plant 
bears one fruit annually and matures one year 
from planting. 

We plant 500 to the quarter acre and fifteen 
orange trees. 

A high annual dividend on the price asked, 
viz., $250, can be derived from the pineapples, 
exclusive of oranges. 

Even at six cents each they show a good 





One or two churches were in- | 


profit, but it is to our interest of course to 
raise the choice kinds, as we retain one-third 
of the proceeds for management. 

The lands offered are the best located on the 
Island, within seven miles of Matanzas, and a 
few minutes’ walk of Railroad stations. 

Each lot fronts 66 feet on a street and every 
street will be planted to either Date, Cocoanut, 
Royal or other Palms. » 

Prominent New York bankers have invested 
in these lots. Our aim is to make this prop- 
erty the most valuable of its kind in Cuba, as 
to crops and at the same time establish winter 
resorts. 

Our General Manager, Mr. Strack, had 
twelve years’ experience as an orange grower 
at DeLand, Florida, and planted the orna- 
mental trees on the Boulevard at that place in 
1882, and owned the grove now occupied by 
the Stetson University. 

These lots are offered at $250, on install- 
| ments of $10 per month for the first year and 
$5 per month thereafter till paid. We furnish 





taxes and take full charge for one-third of the 
proceeds. Subscription blanks-furnished on 
application. 

The fullest inquiry is asked and desired 
from the mercantile agencies, or any bank or 
mercantile house. 

Strack Plantation Co. (Incorporated), No. 
16 Broad St., N. Y. 





plants, trees, cultivation, fencing, etc., pay the | 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














per annum clear of taxes or other 
IO expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the ameunt of the loan. 
Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 
all securities. 17 "years? successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N. D. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
THAT 


SECURITIES x 


5%, 5%, 6%, 6% Net. 


The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
s these rates and are particularly desirable. 
nvestments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wilmington, W. C. 
6% LOANS ine irchest, surest’ and most 


— section of any state in the U. 8. 
es only. Profit and safety assured. * FR 
First’ ational Bank of Langdon. Comresrondence and 
investi tion solicited. ddréss ALLERT & 
ER, Langdon, North Dakota. 
Oil, Gas 


Over WHEELE: or Electric 
style REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your c« nsideration. 
Tens of thousands doing faithful service 
to-day. Made for Chi use especially. 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
FREE. Please state wants. Write at once. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 






















Geevem Boils, Chimes and Pesis os Oe. 
. Address, 


1d Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. ¥ANDUZEN CO., Cincinnatl,a@ 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. 





Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


BELLS 


eae Church and School Bells. sg@-Send for 
The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 








FAVORABLY KNOWN 33551826. 
HAVE feet gg! oy OTHER 
wuree 26 YEO, Best 
WEST- EL LM 


CHIMES, Erc. Say Susatece Fi 





The Congregationalist 
.. SERVICES.. 


No. 9. PASSIONTIDE 
No. 36. PALM SUNDAY 
No. 10. EASTER 


36 Other Services Now Ready 








100 Copies, 75 Cents, postpaid 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Vermont’s Christian Interests 
(Continued from page 427.) 


NEWPORT.—The first of a series of Sunday even. 
ing missionary services was recently held. The 
state work was the subject and addresses were 
made by the pastor, Rev. A. F. MeGregor, and by 
Hon. D. M. Camp, for many years a director in the 
Domestie Missionary Society, 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS is rejoicing in a steadily 
lengthening roll, all accessions coming on confes- 
sion. A net gain of seven last year is followed by 
the reception of eight more tuis year, the four re- 
ceived in March being a whole family. 

St. ALBANS.—In December a four o’clock vesper 
service was substituted for the evening meeting 
and the attendance has increased threefold. Care 
is taken to confine the musical programs to selec- 
tions having distinet spiritual value, 

NORTHFIELD.—The Sunday school for the past 
six months has been larger than at any time during 
the present pastorate of 37 years. A home depart- 
ment, organized recently with 80 members, is stead- 
‘ly increasing. 

PirTsFORD.—A deficit of past years was can- 
celed last month by a freewill offering of the whole 
parish and absent friends. Six members have just 
been added to the chureh, five on confession. 

BRISTOL, Organized less than three years ago 
and having built and dedicated a house of worship 
without debt, now becomes independent of missTon- 
ary aid. 

STOWE is bereaved of Deacon R. A. Savage, long 
an active member and prominent citizen; also of 
Mrs. A. H. Cheney, a devoted member. 

SPRINGFIELD is now using a greatly simplified 
confession of faith, which will probably be embod- 
ied in the new church manual in preparation. 

JERICHO CENTER loses Deacon Chapin, a man of 
sterling wo) th, at the age of 78. 

Chis is centennial year for the churches at Cabot, 
Richmond, Rochester, Swanton, Underhill, Water- 
bury and Westford. 


Inaugurated 


The Christian World Permanent 

After the election the inauguration. 

Each issue of the Christian World 

The Congregationalist has made its own 


Numbers of | 
way. | 


Now after six months the idea is incorporated into | 


the structure of the paper as a permanent feature, | 
The unanimous approval of our readers makes it | 


necessarily a constituent part of each volume. 
The administration of this department has secured 
new friends. Will Congregationalists stand by the 


plan, giving it seope and a wider opportunity in 


which to work out its purpose and service ? 
Very appropriate to this View Point 
words from the scene of the Federal inauguration. 


‘‘What strides The Congregationalist has 
made. First the change from the large, old- 
fashioned sheet to the neat, compact and 
complete pamphlet. ihen the welcome fea- 
ture of illustrated articles. . . . Now comes 
‘The Christian World,’ an epitome of cur- 
rent thought and information, so far-reach- 
ing as to make this portion of the paper 
very properly what it is designated, ‘ [he 
Christian World.’ 

‘These features, with full news of the 
churches, broad-minded editorials, liberal 
Christian treatment of all denominations 
and artistic mechanical execution, make 
The Congregationalist the most attractive 
of all religious chronicles.’’—G. A. L. Merri- 
Jield, Washington, D. C. 


The enlargement and progress of this enterprise, 
now fully inaugurated, will depend in no small 
measure upon an increasing constituency. The 
added cost in production also calls for a growing 
subscription list. A very practical way in which to 


demonstrate your interest is thus pointed out. 
Will you co-operate with us in securing new 
readers ? 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Supt. of Cireulation. 


Yours, 
Warren P. Landers, 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregatwonalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 





With his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his | 


subscription to The Congregationalist : 
Atlantic Monthl 
The Cen 4 








are these | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Home Missionary Fund 






Mrs. J. B. Hale, NOTrWOOd......--ee esse cece ees $2.00 
A Friend, Brookline.........-..--....+++ 2.00 
L. 8. Whitin, Whitinsville...... 5.00 
K. C. Adams, Hartford, Ct...........- -. 2.00 
Elmhurst, Brookline.............++- +++ -.- 5.00 
Mrs. 8S. M. Jackson, Newton Center........... 2.00 
We Wig BAM GATIO sa iieiic sie ive ince tecdecds cone 2.00 
J. Tomlinson, Shelton, Ct. .........0.-+e+.+0++. 2.00 
* Almoner,” Riverhead, N. Y.......--+-ssesees 2.00 





Biographical 
REV. ALBERT K. TEELE, D. D. 


Dr. A. K. Teele died at his home in Milton, Mass., 
March 11. He had been nearly fifty-one years a 
resident of that town, and was installed pastor of 
the Congregational church there Dec. 18, 1850. 
Besides his long and able service to the church, he 
has always been a prominent citizen. He was con- 
nected with the Liversidge Institution for Boys» 
whose establishment was largely due to him, was 
for forty years a trustee of Milton Academy and for 
more than a quarter of a century a member of the 
school committee and a trustee of the public library. 

Dr. Teele was. born in Medford in 1823, graduated 
from Yale College in 1842 and from the Divinity | 
Sehbool in 1845. His first pastorate of four years | 
was in Naugatuck, Ct. When the fiftieth anniver- | 
sary of his settlement was observed last December, 
eight persons were present who had heard him 
preach his first sermon in the town. 





Harnack, the eminent German theologian, 
in a recent message to the Baptist theological 
students of Great Britain, emphasized the 
principle for which the Nonconformists of 
Great Britain have always stood, namely, soul 
liberty. ‘Only in fullest liberty,’ he wrote, 
‘is it possible to achieve satisfactory results. | 

. The man who believes anything without | 
being forced into a conviction which grips his | 
whole being not only fails as a scholar, but 
injures the Church of Christ and wounds his 
own soul.” 
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ET Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimncy for any a 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it 


Address Macsutn, Pittsburgh, 


GOLD 


AND 


SILVER 


Designs and 
Estimates 
furnished for 
the finest 
work of the 
Goldsmith and 
Silversmith. 


FostER & Co 


BOSTON 


vy Be 4 


o- 


I Can Sell Your Farm 


Residence or Business Property for Cash no matter 
where located. Send description and selling price 
and learn my successful plan of selling property. 

Ww. M. OSTRANDER, 106 Heed Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 


WEST .STREET, 





: Labor lightened 





i Clothes whitened ; wae 





; Homes brightened Soap Powder 
; Made by B. ’T. Babbitt, New York. | 





RB. T. Babbitt’ S 
1770 


a 








Always Fresh. 
Always the Best. 


RRY 


BY s 


are sold everywhere. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





GOOD GARDENS and GROUNDS 


Enhance the beauty of the house more than fine fur- 
niture. With our p/ans and advice we can help you to 
get garden results at lowest cost. It is our Specialty. . 
The largest and most complete stock of hardy 
Shrubs, and Hardy Plants in America. Lowest rates 
known, for finest quality. Catalogue unequaled as a prac 
tical help to Planters sent free. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
102 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Trees, 


MAN‘ can make $60 per 


HUSTLING YOUNG 
Experience 


month and expenses. Permanent position. 


unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 
CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., — yhia, Pa 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 


of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 








BURPEE’ 


SEED- 
SENSE 





seen in The Conaredationalist. 





bound i in showy lithogra: 
UARTER-CENTURY ”’ 





apegnes covers. Write a 


really costs you nothing and is well worth ha 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 


The Best Seeds that Grow are honestly agetint in this bright new catalogue of ninet 


NNUAL of 220 pages, besides colored 


? k's Floral Novelty or Bur, eos uarter-Century 
a coe cami 4 Teall a dollar} Wiite TO-DAY. 


ft octal 
Card or send ten cents for our read, special 

lates, together with a 75-ct. packet of 
Fy mato,—SOo that even this great book 
Do not delay! Aducess 


CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Shall the Missionary Societies 
Be Federated 


CONNECTICUT BRETHREN DISCUSS THE 
PROBLEM 


The Windham Association of Connecticut 
discussed this question at its meeting at Put- 
nam, March 5. While a variety of opinion 
was expressed, the general sentiment may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. The American Board would better go on 
as it is. The foreign work is distinct from 
that of the other societies, and little would be 
gained in economy or efficiency of manage- 
ment by federation with them. The annual 
neeting of the Board holds a place of such 
unique importance in the minds of its constit- 
uency that it would be a loss to give it up asa 
distinct meeting. 

2. There should be some federation or con- 
solidation of the five home societies. (The 
American Board is really doing on foreign 
fields the work which is divided up among the 
five societies at home). The work of the 
Home Missionary Seciety and the American 
Missionary Association is‘somewhat arbitra- 
rily divided. Why should the one take Cuba 
and the other Porto Rico? It would seem 
more appropriate for the American Board to 
take the work in Cuba as we are going to give 
Cuba her freedom, and we shall have the 
strange spectacle of a home missionary soci- 
ety doing work in a foreign land. The work 
among the Mountain Whites would seem to 
belong more naturally to the Home Mission- 
ary Society. Then why should both societies, 
as well as the Sunday School Society, have 
work in Alaska? There ought to be some 
sort of common management of these socie- 
ties. It might not be possible to consolidate 
them on account of the legal difficulties of 
holding the trust funds. One of the brethren 
suggested that the Home Missionary, Sunday 
School and Church Building Societies should 
be consolidated into one, and the A. M. A. and 
the Education Society should also be com- 
bined, thus making three instead of six na- 
tional societies. It was the general opinion 
that the first three mentioned might work to- 
gether with greater efficiency and by combin- 
ing the field superintendents and the secreta- 
ries and treasurers, with greater economy. 

3. The home societies might have a common 
annual meeting, perhaps held in May or June, 
to alternate East and West with the meeting 
of the American Board. One long meeting of 
all the societies, as suggested by the Commit- 
tee of Nine, would be too much of a good 
thing, as it would be too crowded and tire- 
some, but two great missionary meetings an- 
nually, one East and one West, would accom- 
modate all sections and create a greater im- 
pression than a single one. 

4. It was considered impracticable to reduce 
the number of secretaries to one for each so- 
ciety. The burden of work and responsibil- 
ity is too great, and we want the best and 
most efficient men in the denomination to fill 
these places of trust. It would be short- 
sighted policy to try to economize here. 

5. The suggestion to have two treasuries, 
one in Boston and the other in New York, 
and two treasurers of equal rank was not con- 
sidered feasible. The treasurer of a mission- 
ary society is not simply a clerk to receive 
the money and pay it out as he is ordered to 
by his superiors, but an executive officer, who 
must know intimately the conditions on the 
fields and help shape the policy of the society 
in financial matters. However, it might be 
possible to combine the treasuries of the 
three smaller home societies with the larger 
ones, or, better yet, have one treasury for all 
the home societies. This is the day of combi- 
nations and consolidations in the business 
world, and the principles of the trusts might 
be to some degree advantageously applied to 
our missionary societies. But let us under- 
stand thoroughly the immense amount of 
work that has to be done and the grave finan- 





cial problems that have to be considered in 
the offices of these societies before dictating a 
change. H. M. LL. 





A Word of Correction 


In the broadside of opinions respecting con- 
solidating of the benevolent societies that ap- 
peared in last week’s Congregationalist your 
representative has misunderstood and con- 
fused what I said to him. Far be it from me 
to deprecate the presence of “old men” in 
our national societies ; for alas! the ranks of 
the men of my own generation are being sadly 
thinned. WhatI said wasthis: The younger 
business men have for some years been con- 
spicuously absent from our annual missionary 
meetings. I believe this is coincident with a 
lack of knowledge and interest on the part of 
the same men in our congregations concerning 
all our denominational affairs. This is our 
most serious difficulty. To remedy it a con- 
viction as to the importance of the work of 
our great societies and an awakened confi- 
dence in their method of administration are 
essential. 

The first steps in securing this I believe to 
be the prompt and intelligent adoption by all 
our societies of the principle of rotation in 
their representative boards. A man may be- 
come “old” in service without injury to the 
cause and often with very great advantage, 
provided he has retired for at least one year 
after the expiration of each term for which he 
was elected. Then -his re-election means 
something. It is a vote of confidence. Then 
also other men are being continually called 
into line and the election is nota farce. Busi- 
ness men will consent to serve under such 
conditions for a definite time and where they 
are freely chosen as proper representatives of 
the constituency. It is a pity to spoil good 
men on our boards by putting them under 
conditions which tend to discredit them. 
‘* Experience ” easily degenerates into routine 
and prescriptive right when ‘“‘old men” comes 
to mean mérely men who have long held on to 
a place. 

The Home Missionary Society and the 
American Board have adopted the change. 
The A. M. A. tabled it at its last meeting 
when as applied to three of the best members 
of the executive committee it would have 
given an opportunity for awakening the whole 
body. Make your representative department 
truly representative and keep your adminis- 
trative staff at the highest point of efficiency ; 
that is the only permanent policy. That done, 
all the rest is mere matter of detail. 

Henry A. STIMSON. 

Manhattan Church, New York. 








HOW DO YOU DO? 

When you find yourself say- 
ing: “pretiy well, thank you, 
but not very strong ;” 
likely to be, as you say, “pretty 
well;” but getting no good of 


you are 


your food. 

If you have money and lei- 
sure, take a vacation; the doc- 
tor calls it “a change.” Which 
is good. 

Almost as good is Scott’s 
emulsion of cod-liver oil, in- 
stead of vacation. With it is 
better yet! the doctor is right. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you lke. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
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To Coddle Dirt 
= uSe soap. 
clea Cothes 





CLEANS SILVER INSTANTLY 


«NO RUBBING=s 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


All dealers 10§ or by mail 
§ | Queen Mtg Co Sudbury Bide Boston 








25 designs, all steel. 
Handeome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
FH fence. Special indace- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO., 
431 North &t., 
Kokomo, Indiana, 


Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has pr duced, By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in_bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure a 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD «& rer 
Queen Victoria S8t., London, gland. Wholesale 0 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


XXX 
pio nae XX 














‘These trade-mark crisscruss lines on every package. 





For 
DYSPEPSIA. 
GLUTE 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all otl€r s.\\ Ask Grocers. 
For oyampld& write 





Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


not simply 5 ok 
HEMORRHOIDS ‘::::;:*: 
manently cured 


by a common-sense —. that removes 
cause of the disease. mple, safe, sure. Css 
real information Free iy eddrcest ng 


MEDICINAL TABLET CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GR ACE A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in mo 
form, especially for use of ¢ 

BEFORE dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se 


ME AT | “\00 copies, $1.25, postpalt 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Tangles 


For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who: can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 

15, AMPUTATION 
(Semi-Phonetic) 
sehead me once, and rage arouses fears! 
Again, and I’m a Latin word, in brief. 
Curtail me once, a graceful tree appears ; 
Again, and to contempt I bring relief. 


Behead, curtail, I indicate mistake ; 
Reversed, a sort of grain is hinted at. 
Entire, a servant excellent I make, 
If kept within due bounds—remember that! 
NILLOR. 





16. ENIGMA 
A little animal am I 
That cannot see and cannot fly. 
Now when to one you add a ten, 
Of course you have eleven then ; 
And yet if ten you add to me, 
The rule works not at all, you see: 
For still I am but one, no more, 
And just the same I was before. 

F. L. 8. 


17, ALPHABETICAL 


{Supply the sound of a letter. Example: 
* moisture is bestow. Answer: N dew (en- 
due). | 

1. * base ball nine is respect. 2. * toil, to 
cudgel. 3. * heal, safe. 4. * song, a cr) stal- 
lined round stone. 5. * worth, fault. 6. * coun- 
try, an antelope. 7. * “for example,’’ image. 
8. *a Greek hero, a greenhouse plant. 9. *a 
support, a caress, 10. * sing, fascinate. 11. 
* to hamper, a summer vegetable. 12. * a 
stout horse, a Patriarch. 13. * to study, Brit- 
ish American river. 14. * a sovereign, a capi- 
talcity. 15. *a primitive weapon, joint. 16. 
* moor, a French tower. DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS 
12, Mismatched (“* Miss” matched). 


13. First floor: 1 1 2 Second floor: 3 3 1 
1 1 3 3 
y ee ee 13 3 


14. Ling: Start-ling, Fee-ling, Cur-ling, Sea-ling. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


Wasn’t the hunt for books and authors great fun? 
Our tanglers all say so, and more than 300 of those 
who entered into the sport have reported their re- 
sults! “ Let us have more of this,” is the request 
we find many times repeated. The correct answer 
to No. 9, the prize tangle, is as follows: 

9. Sketch Book (Washington Irving); The Light 
that Failed (R. Kipling); Reveries of a Bachelor 
(Ik. Marvel); Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (J. K. 
Jerome); The Cricket on the Hearth (C. Dickens), 
The First Violin (J. Fothergill); Great Expecta- 
tions (C. Dickens); A Pair of Blue Eyes (T. Hardy); 
No Name (W. Collins); Only the Governess (R. N. 
Carey); Virginians (W. M. Thackeray); Old Curios- 
ity Shop (C. Dickens); Twice Told Tales (N. Haw- 
thorne); She’s All the World to Me (H. Caine); Not 
Like Other Girls (R. N. Carey); Beyond the City 
(A.C. Doyle); Prairie (J. F. Cooper); In His Steps 
(C. M. Sheldon); Mill on the Floss (G. Eliot); The 
Descent of Man (C. Darwin); It Is Never Too Late 
to Mend (C. Reade); When a Man’s Single (J. Bar- 
rie); Man and Wife (W. Collins). 

The most unexpected development is the large 
humber of answers that have proven quite complete 
and correct, more than half of the lists of books and 
authors being so good that we regret there is not a 
prize for each. But the award has had to be made 
for a “special merit,” as provided. This is found 
in the beautiful engrossing by Mrs. D. P. Simpson 
of Acton, N. C., whose list is not only a neat bit of 
art, but is so cleverly arranged on a single sheet 
that the completeness and accuracy of the names 
and the address of the sender can be seen at a 
glance. Mrs. Simpson is clearly and fairly the 
winner of the book offered. 

Lack of space prevents crediting other solutions 
of 9, these being answers received to other tangles: 
From Mrs. F. E. L., Arlington, Mass., to 13, 14; 
A. R. Davis, Dover, N. H., 11, 13; M. F. B., Win- 
chester, Mass., 11; W., E. Orange, N. J., 13, 14; 
N. E. D., Salem, Mass., 13, 14; S. H. N., Salmon 
Falls, N. H., 13. 

An old-fashioned “‘ word-hunt,” a contest in mak- 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


ing words from the letters of a given long word, is 
requested by E. E. Hersey. What have others to 
say? 


The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributionsto Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 











Hassalo St..8. 8., Portland, Oregon, 38. 
South Cong. 8. 2. Campe Ifo, 18. 
Caroline . Lovering loverty Farms, Re 
1 yw ie ‘children, Southwick 5. 
The Advance, 10.75 
First Cong. 8. S. Pittsfield, 13.73 
Horace P: umer, Newbur: port, 15. 
Blanche Snedecker, Mel oree, Fia., 1. 
Thomas H. Wiswall, Newmarket, N. 5. 
Miss se 8. 8. class, Gioversy tile, N N. Y., by . 
7 

Two ladies, Aux., Gardner, by W. B. M., 20. 
ate mag st 1, Me. = ae 

E. Soc., First Ch., ‘Maiden, ee Sa 
pg "C. E. Soc., Bar rhe we “ — 
8.8. classes, North Ch., Sot ities ,ve. * “21.06 | 
Jun. C. E. Soc., Second Parish Ch., ort- | 

and, Me., “ “8 | 
_— 14 ‘and 8. S. Varney, No. Gor- | = 
Mrs. EM: Nichols, Atkinson, Me., Ce ee | Ye 
Children of 8. S., Buckland, Se es 
C. E. Soc., olliston * 6. eee 
Aux., No. ‘Ham pate H., 13.62 | 
Prim. Dept., First Gone. 8.8., Port Nason, Mich., 2.25 
Through 5. 
Mrs. A S. Kiobbins. “Mt. Holly, N. J., 3. 
Kindergarten, Smyrna, Turkey, 2. | 
av . Barre, Fhe, 5. 
The 5 Wecbarn, Oxford, 0., 15. | 
Thro’ Betanie, Prague, Austria, 3.03 | 
Friend, West Rutland, Vt., 25. 





124,815.87 | 
%125,102.29 


Total, 
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Grand Total, 
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«Larkin Soaps 
: FAMILY. and PREMIUMS. } 


FACTORY TO 





| 1877 


| has no rivals. 
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case of dirt that 


‘GOLD 
DUST 


Washing 
Powder 


will not cure. 











FOR 23 YEARS 1900 


We have successfully treated 


CANCER 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
Describe your case, and we will send pre- 
paid the most complete treatise on the suject of Cancer 


$286,42 | and Tumors ever published, and will refer you to persons 


whom we have succ essfully treated that were similarly 


| afflicted. 


_ DRS. W. E. BROWE & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
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WENTY-SIXTH year of increasing] One of Fifty $10.00 Larkin 
, success ; millions of friends and users. | Premiums is the : 
One thousand operatives. Sixteen No. 5 
. acres of floors. Time to doubt passed| CHIFFONIER 
years ago ; doubting now indicates lack of 
information or appreciation. Middlemen’s 
; profits and expenses—half usual cost— 
» are saved by the Larkin Idea. The potent 
) reasons too many to give here. We send 
’ circulars telling them. 
p Any $10.00 selection of the Larkin Soaps 
) desired is packed, but unless otherwise 
) ordered, a Combination Case contains : 30 
> 100 Bars “Sweet Home” Soap $5.00 
‘ Gold Medal Winner. For laun- Days’ 
dry and mensonely E verqooes it 
( has nosuperior. Large Trial 
, 10 Bars White Woollen Soap . eae 
» 12 A perfect soap Neher corel ase Before 
16 age, Sona An unequalled’ Payment. 
4 laundry luxury. 
Biri te eee dew 25 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion 60 
») = eee. a 4 J 
Sees ee a It is made of either Oak in dark finish, or 
La segh mcr mote wt = Birch in imitation Mahogany. It is 51 in. high 
D a4 sy vA Toil oil ‘05 | to top of back, 34 in. wide, 17% in. deep, and 
S sane Genes tar Sone ‘05 | has five drawers 13% x 29 in., 6% in. deep. 
; Caerusited for washingthehair. Has casters. Top drawer has lock and key. 
4 Hi 9 pp ag te ~ Eats 25 Thirty days for trial. After that, if you find all the 
) 1 Bottle, 1 02., 5 Modjeska Perens ti 35 Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the Premiums 
) licate, rétined, popular, lasting. entirely satisfactory, remit us $10.00; If not, notify us 
, 1 Jar, 2 0z8., Modjeska Cold Cream 25 | goods are subject to our order. We make no charge for 
, Soothing. Cureschapped hands. Soaps used in trial. 
» 1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder 125 If you remit with order, we add 50 cents’ worth of ¢ 
» Preserves the teeth, hardens Soaps as a cash present, and ship goods day after order , 
) _ the gums, sweetens the breath. is received. Money refunded if asked for. Safe delivery ( 
) Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap - . 10 | guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until you 
’ Enough to last an average family are satisfied. foe 
, a full year; worth at retail $10.00 ANY people obtain Larkin Premiums in two ways, 
Any $10.00 Larkin Premium, $10.00 without laying in a $10.00 stock of Soaps (though it , 
$0.00 8 best barr eo 2 A goer by lye fe aa ine a 
y ew neighbors who readily pay the listed retail prices. 
ALL FOR $10.00. $ 0 This provides the $10. pee Fw Ape our bill, and gives 
the Premium asa middleman’s profit. Second, by the 
You Save One-Half, interesting Club-of-Ten plan, explained by a special ¢ ( 
i.e., The Premium is Free. | circular. 


« POPES ELIE ES STS 


NoTE.—The Larkin es J Company 
advertising their Combination Box o 
subscribers who have responded to the ac 


‘odve 


weet ST CeCrerrrwCrTwrewww 


Latkia Soap @. Larkin St., BUFFALO, N.Y. di 


ees e used the columns of The Congregationalist for several years past in 
The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of 
rtisement and purchased the soap. 
that they are perfectly satisfied with the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. 


Without exception they state 
The letters 


speak in praise both of the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 
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A FREE AND BRILLIANT 
PIECE OF WORK 


The New Epoch 
for Faith 


By George A. Gordon, D. D. 


12mo, $1.50 


An original piece of work, done brilliantly, 
into which Dr. Gordon has put three years of 
industrious and systematic application. As a 
religious estimate of the outcome of the century 
of faith, it brings us to a conclusion in the high- 
est degree encouraging and even inspiring.— 
The Evangelist, New York. 


The book is remarkable, not only for its 
optimistic message, but also for its advance 
toward new conceptions of faith.— Boston 
Fournal. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON 
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A CHILD’S APPETITE. 


Children are born with natural, unperverted qapetites. 
They relish the food that is best for them. ey like 
= er Oats. Do not spoil their natural appetites. Give 
them plenty of Quaker Oats. 

The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from 
Quaker Oats, besides this daily use clever housekeepers 
have learned that Quaker Oats also makes wholesome 
and delicious Bread, Muffins, Cakes, Soups and Puddings. 

At Grocers in 2-lb. packages 
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Y RAYMOND & 


WHITCOMB’S 


TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 





Parties will leave Boston April 23 for Grand and 
Comprehensive Tours (personally escorted throughout) to 


COLORADO, 
CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK,"s‘oxce2™ 


Alaska (omitting California), May 29. 
Yellowstone National Park Tours, June, July and 
August. 
European Tours, April 27 and 30, May 28, June 11, 
July 9 and 30, and September 24. 
Pan-American Exposition, Semi-weekly Tours. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tick« 
ets,to all points. 
{3rSend for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar trip desired. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 


296 Washington Street, opposite Schoo! Street, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 








1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





YOU MAY WANT A NEW ORGAN FOR YOUR 
CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


BEFORE EASTER 


Appoint an organ committee now, and instruct them 
to select an 


ESTE Y 


We handle organs exclusively, and carry a large stock 
for all uses. Catalogue free. 
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Estey Organ Company 


180 Tremont Street 
3d Floor—Take Elevator Telephone 651-2 Oxford 
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